








gartners and Bible stu- 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
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HOME UNIVERSITY. 
(mconoonsnee Courses leading to all 

+ ; College degrees, to all 

dents, Shorthand and 
Satisfaction guaran- 





certificates, for Kinder- 
Bookkeeping 
teed. When writing for 
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Quality Rather 
Than Quantity. 


President Eliot of Harvard, says: 
“The International is a wonderfully com- 
pact storehouse of accurate information.” 





INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





Best for the Household. 


Words are easily found, Pronunciation 
is easily ascertained. Meanings are 
easily learned. The growth of words is 
easily traced, and excellence of quality 
rather than superfluity of quantity char- 
acterizes its every department. 

A Specimen pages sent on application to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 

ve ey tron Mass. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


to take orders at anny hers’ institutes and other teach- 
ers’ gatherings, for a new question “pee that every 
teacher not only W AN’ TS but WILL HAVE, 


SELLS AT SIGHT. First edition of 10,000 copies | 


told in thirty days. No previous experience necessar y. 





oe for full particulars and secure choice of terri- | 


Address LEARNING BY DOING, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ALBERT | Our Work in placing teach- Pullman Bldg 
AND - | ers for next September is Chicago 


now under full headway. 


CLARK Many of the best vacancies Branch Office, 


TEACHERS’ are filled during the next Cedar Rapids, la, 


two months. Send for 1898 LEROY T. WELLS 
AGENCY | Year Book. 13th Year. | Mer. 


Th We recommend competent teachers to School Boards. 

WwW 3 do 
e Colorado. wins tote se eneee aaa ea Se 
Teachers’ Agency 





reliability,and then join us. ...... 


FRED DICK, Manager, Denver, Colorado. 

















~~" S UOSEPH GILLOTTS \ vam © VYOSEPH GILLOTTS © aa 3 JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
oh VERTICULAR PEN / ——@e8 VERTIGRAPH PEN, ——-— = MULTISCRIPT ) 
> Sverticuiar Pen, 


10SEPE GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. E., 351, au” 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 

1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (WERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT), 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 

JosEPH GiLLoTr & Sons, 91 JoHN STREET, NEW YorRK. 
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ZS I. Why are the Prang Courses so popular for public aie 
Because they meet the actual needs of schools under all sorts of 
varying conditions 


II. How do the Prang Courses meet different conditions? 
With different sets of helps for teachers and pupils. 

III, Why are the Prang Courses approved by educators and 

practical teachers? 

Because they develop children’s powers of observation, thought 
and manual expression, and because they help out all ‘the other 
lines of school work 

1V. Why are the Prang Courses approved by artists ? 
Because they make a point of cultivating children’s appreciation 
of beauty and of developing children’s power to put feeling for 
beauty into all the works of their hands 


V. Why are the Prang Courses successful in actual experience? 
Because they are the embodiment of the best ideas and most 
practical experiment of MANY of the leading Directors and Su- 
pervisors in different parts of the country; not merely theory or 
merely one person’s experience. 
For particulars regarding these courses of instruction, materials needed and helps obtainable, 
address the publishers, 


E PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


646 dees EF 5 West Eighteenth Street, 151 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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ROUDEBUSH WRITING SYSTEM. 
New Plan, Individual Method. Approved 
. ecimens preserved. Not a copybook. Paar 
an pop soass. Rapid Vertical Style recently 
publish Forty tons sold first six months. 
Below we illustrate the style and development 
of movement from one book to the next. 








(Primary) 


(Intermediate) 


(Advanced) 
Send for Circular, 


A set of Books and Manual of Methods, sent 
postpaid for examination, for 25 cents. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, CHICAGO. 





and Three Tablets in Course. 


Three Books 


To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 


ink from flowing back 
into the holder and 
soiling the fingers. 

Samples on receipt 
of return postage. 
Ask for Vertical Pens 
No. 37. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 
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- Correspondence so- 

ftaL licited with qualified 

teachers desiring posi- 

tions, in Middle and Western States. Superior 

facilities, Half usual rates. Equitable Teachers’ 
Bureau, Denver, Colo,, W. T.Parks, Mgr. 


UNIVERSITY 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings supplied with water. steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 


of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment for scientific and 


technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to yout 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President 








THE IDEAL CURRENT-EVEARTS WEEKLY 


*L i hyfender 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up- -to-date, entertaining, ‘truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder Weshineton, D C 
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holder, to prevent the | 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw YorK CIty. 
The professional school of 
T . » Columbia University for the 
Teachers training of general teachers, 
supervisors, principals, su- 
College. perintendents, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and 
colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 
scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 
Catalogue senton application tothe Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, PH. D., DEAN. 
@@@@QS2B@0E 
_ 
School Books © 
AZ =< 
® > 
@in a hurry ©) 





ff And at New York prices, singly \\\ 

©) or by the dozen, may be obtained ( ) 
=< second-hand or new, by any boy cr 

© ) girl in the remotest hamlet, or any \ 


teacher or Official anywhere, and 


Yi 

() Delivery prepaid = @) 

Brand new, complete alphabetical \ 

catalogue, free, of school books of add 
fublishers, if you mention this ad. 


#@) 
HINDS & NOSLE 5 
4 Cooper Institute New Yorx City \S Y 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Only iigh Glace, hoy ents Commer an and t in 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only. 
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Art in the Schoolroom, 


An illustrated list of high class reproductions 
suitable for school decoration, selected from our 
general catalogue, will be ready early in October. 

Mailed to any address on i of 10c. in 
stamps. Berlin Photograph e Co., 
Fine Art Publishers, 

NE 


14 E. 23rd Street, YORK. 


RELIEF MAPS. (lll 


Systematic Collec- 
tions, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Zoology, 
for schools of all 
grades, Lantern 
— Slides, etc. 


“= WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL 
COLLECTIONS 
inerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 
Animals, 
AT ONE-HALF THE USUAL PRICE. 
40 minerals in good case, or 40 rocks with du- 
plicate fragments. for $2.00. 24 types of inverte- 


brates for $3.50. Each collection accompanied 
with text book of 60 pages. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., 






Washington, D. C. 


ORTUNES 


Can be made by investing $1.00 per month 
@ and upwards in Placer Mines. Gold all on 
sop, in sight,and machinery washes out $1000. 
aday. No risk. Highest References. Full 
particulars 4c. stamp. A. H. WILCOX & CO. 
Brokers, 531 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Medical Col 


HAHNEMANN Me and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO. 





The Largest and Best Equl 4 
Homceopathic Medical Cole” 
lege in the World, 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual Season opens Se 
tember 14, 1898. The College curriculum = 
braces the following features: 

1 A Four Years’ Graded Collegiate Course, 

2 Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruc- 
tion by the College Staff. 

3 Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub. 
Clinics each and every week of the season. 

4 During t he year ending April 1, 1897, there 
were treated in the Hospital and Dispe nsary by 
our own staff, 20,854 cases. 

5 Actual Laboratory Instruction in Thor. } 
oughly Equipped Laboratories. 

For announcement and Sample Copy of Clin- 
ique, address the Rigistrar, 


JOSEPH P. COBB, M.D, 
C. H, VALAS, M.D., Dean, 


2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave. 





, Chicago, 


Medical Colleges 
(HOMEOPATHIC.) 


Send for 1898-99 Catalog. 
pital—Splendid Clinics. Address, 
REGISTRAR, PULTE MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


ith and John Sts. 
SALESMEN for TH 


NTED Topical Bible 


“THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY,” “V ASTLY SUP 

RLOK,” “THE ON LY BOOK OF ITS 

MOST WONDERFUL BOOK OF THE AGES “A Ba 
are the expressions that cor 


OF PRICELESS VALUE,” 
. Scholars receive it with adm 


New Hos- 


, Cincinnati, 0 








POURING in concerning it 
|} ration. Ministers, Lawyers, Physicians, Professors ay 
| ‘Teachers, Sunday School Teachers, Students, and Paren 
| all say that itis INDIS/ ENSABLE. _ Christian workers 
| allorganizations are DELIGHT id WITH IT. Just pu 
lished. Having an UNPRECEDENTED SALE, Solda 
by subscription. Exclusive territory. Permanent ail 
| | profits ible business for aon workers, Sa’esmen are maj 
; ine from $62.00 to 883.00 per week, Send for ym 
| 


circular and terms, or if you want choice of territory, 
$L at once for outfit to 








International Bible Agency, D. 12, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Regent Camera ifs % guarak 
teed picture-maker—not a toy. Takesa 
photo 2446x2% in.; fine lens, quick shut 
ter, six plates; complete directions and 
outfit, enabling beginners 
to take, develope, print, 
and tone a photo without 
paying 75c. to ¢1.00 extra 
for supplies. Price, com: 
lete, 85 cents cash with order. ‘To clubs 
seven for price of . We pay express 
HE R CGE NT MFG. ce 











Fork Crown Safety 


The hollow-arch drop-forged fork 
crown of the Waverley is a triumph 
of mechanical skill—the strongest ¢ 
yet devised. 


Waverley 
Bicycles $ 5 O 
The beautiful Waverley 
Catalogue is free. 


lations Bicycle Co., aaienepeme, a. 
=" 
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Timely Books for American Schools. 


SONGS OF THE NATION. 


Nothing stirs the heart like patriotic songs. 
SONGS OF THE NATION has all the old favorites 
and many new ones. 4to., 160 pp., “Old Glory” 
on cover, 60c. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE ISLANDS OF 
THE SEA. 


pook VIII, of THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. 


All eyes are directed towards Cuba and the 
Philippines. Spain’s Island Colonies and all 
other Islands graphically described. 12mo., 
448 pp. 150 illustrations; 4 colored maps, Clo. 
68c. 


Silver, Burdett & Company, 


Barnard’s 


geese 


History andes 
Civil Government 
iiestratons- QF PRVISSOUTT. wx 


BY PROF. J. U. BARNARD. 

A History of the State, and the ele- 
ments of both local and national gov- 
ernment. 

Four well executed maps represent- 
ing the State Senatorial Districts, the 
Judicial Circuits, the Congressional 
Townships, and the Representative 
Districts. 


Cloth, 
240 pears 
Maps an 


“| wish it was introduced in every 
school in this State. It is excellent 
throughout.’’ 

Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

By special arrangement with the 

publishers, we are enabled to offer 


Prof. Barnard’s 


History and Civil Government 
of Missouri 





' 


as a premium to subscribers to the | 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The subscription price of AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is $1.00. The 
publisher’s price of History of Mis- 
souri is $1.00. 

OUR OFFER: 

We will send AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION one year and this great 
book to any single address, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1.50. 


PERRIN & SMITH, 
PUBLISHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. 
A READER FOR SEVENTH GRADE. 

The eloquent words of our orators, poets, 
novelists, historians, provide the best reading 
for American pupils. This book is filled with 
them. 12mo., 320 pp., illus. Clo. 60c. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

The Birth, Growth and Rise of Our Nation, 
its famous men, its important events. 8vo., 166 | 
pp. 180 illustrations and maps. Clo., 22 col- 
ored U.S. flags on inside covers. $1.00. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


K NICKERBOCKER 
>» SPECIAL, ° : 


FAMOUS NOONDAY TRAIN 


vA RIGQ 
rOoOUR —_- 
ROUTE, 


From ST. LOUIS 10. 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
MONTREAL, 
BUFFALO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
WASHINGTON. 


and fastest regular train between 
Mississippi River and Eastern Seashore over 
greatest system of transportation in the 
World—the Vanderbilt Lines. é 
Stops Allowed at Niagara Falls, Washing- 
ton, P hiladelphia and Virginia Hot Springs. 
This train allows half day's stop in St Louis, 
and goes into the only depot in New York City. 





Finest 





c.W. GREEN, A.J. WHITEHEAD, 
Traveling Pass. Agt., Traveling Pass. Agt., 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
WILLIAM P. DEPPE 
Assistant Gen’l. Pass. Agent, 


sT. Louis, MO, 


Physicians, Ministers 

and all others inter- | 

ested in educational, 

J literary or «entific 

work, should write for announcement of Ceatral 
University Correspondence School, giving courses for 
Home Study leading to degrees of B.S., M.S., Ph.B., 

Ph.D.,etc., etc. Also a special course for ladies 


who wish to qualify themselves for positions as | 


trained nurses or companions—places of honor 
and profit await graduates of this department, 
Address the secretary 
ALBERT MORLAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NIAGARA. 


| THE BEST VIEW OF THE RIVER AND FALLS 
1S GAINED BY A TRIP 
OVER THE 


GORGE ROUTE! 


TI. . 


NIAGARA PALLS 


. . 





| 
| AND |_EWISTON 


~ROAD. 


| 
| 
This splendidly equipped electric line traverses 
| the entire length of the Niagara Gorge on the 
| American shore, close to the water’s edge, from 
the Falls to Lewiston, passing many CAVES, 
RAP IDS. BATTLE GROUNDS AND HISTORI- 
| CAI, POINTS. To see Niagara as it should be 
seen—cheaply, thoroughly and quickly, the 
| tourist should ascend the observation tower and 
| later take a tripover the most complete electric 
; route in the world. For excursion rates, etc., 
| address J. M. BRINKER, President, 
Kiuffalo, N. ¥ 


“Petters to a Little Girl.’’ 
By MRS, HELEN E. STARRETT, 


A Writer and Teacher of Many Years’ Experience, 
as Well as a Cultured Mother. 

The book is a Manual of Mannersand Morals, 
written in a charming style and made pro- 
foundly interesting to children. ‘The favorable 
expressions from the press and well-known 
individuals concerning it have been numerous, 
aud a few of the briefer ones are as follows: 

Miss H. N. Haskell, Principal of Monticello 
Seminary: ‘The book that all little girls 
should read.” 

| New York Observer: It is calculated to be most 
serviceable in the direction 1utended.” 
Inter-Ocean: The letters are bright, sensible 
and practical, and their study will add to the 
sweetness and beauty and happiness of every 
home where they are read. 
| ‘The book is handsomely printed on heav 
| endared paper, and is cloth bound. Price $1.25. 
Address, SEARLE & GORTON, Publishers, 
Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ll. 


] We feel so 
sure that 
we can pos- 
itively cure 

| CoLps,GRIP, 

| Bh Catarra, 


DEAFNESS, Incipient CONSUMPTION, and all THROAT, 
| CHEST and LUNG Diseases that we will send you 
FREE a trial sample of our remedy with our 25-cent 
book on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ Inhaler. 
A Boon to sutle .“ a, A ots, pies @¢ Magic. Write to-day. 
LORI NG&co., % Wabash Av.,Chicago, Ill, 
42 W. Dd St., N.Y. Stee’ Hamilton Pl. ‘Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


GEN. FITZHUGH LEE’S BOOK 
| ON CUBA. == —— 
I. F. SMITH & CO., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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112 N. Eighth Street, 
St, Louis, Mo. 
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J U. S T a 


PUBLISHED. 


The Story of the English 
Outdoor Studies 

Studies of Indiana 
History of Virginia. 

Birds of the United States 


(Kast of the Rocky Mountains) 


Guerber, $0.65 
Needham, 40 
Thompson, 60 
Smithey, “1D 
Apgar, 2.00 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING BOOKS. 


Single copies by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. 


American Book Company, 
317 WALNUT STREET, 


New York. CINCINNATI, 


Chicago. 


A pee SIPUL GIFT. 


A PRETTY 
SURPRISE. g¢ 


Our beautifully illustrated and 
charmingly bound edition of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has proved a 
pretty surprise for booklovers, and 
has had an immense sale. Now we 
have a new edition printed in larger 
type with more and finer illustrations 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gilt 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre- 


viously published at less than $1.50 
e 

















This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. 
It has 30 full page and 3! half page 
Engravings. 
This book postpaid and THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION ONE year for $1.25. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


217-219 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 














TOO! 1001 1001- 


One Thousand and One Questions and 
Answers on 


United States History, 





Physiology and Hygiene, 


Geography, Orthography & Reading, 
Grammar, General History, 
Arithmetic, (Teaching, | Test Examples in Arith- 


Theory and Practice of | metic, 
Botany, ( This is recent and 60 Natural Philosophy. 


not Revised, 
SEEESESE SERS Seas Se seis 
BE SURE TO ORDER 


- REVISED EDITIONS. unl 
ARs sees uh SS SSA Use 


MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
OVER 80,000 COPIES SOLD ALREADY, AND THE SALE, NOW 
THAT THEY HAVE BEEN THORCUGHLY REWRITTEN BY THE 
MOST COMPETENT TEACHERS, IS FAR GREATER THAN EVER. 








PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, EACH 50 CENTS. 
Special Offer to Teachers, Supervisors and Others. 


Any six assorted for . . - - f2 50, postage paid 
Any eight assorted for $3 


The entire set of eleven for $4. 25, posts age laaal: 


BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL 
“EXAMINER AND REVIEW.” 


Prepared by a number of 
County and City Superinten- 
dents. It contains nearly 3,000 
questions and answers on Or- 
thography Arithmetic, U. S. 
History, Physiology. Philoso- 
phy, Reading, Grammar, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Physical 
Geography Civil Government, 
Penmanship, Geography. Se- 
lected from over 8,000 Examin- 
ation Papers. Used by State, 
County, and City Superinten- 
dents in the examination of 
teachers and pupils. An- 
swered in the clearest and most 
concise manner. The ques- 
tions are arranged as nearly as 
possible according to gradation. Designed for Examiners, Teach- 
ers, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and all who desire to pass 
a creditable examination. Full cloth binding, 373 pages. 


PRICE, $1,253 to teachers, $1.00, postpaid. 
SPECIAL OFFER.” " 

For a short time we will send this—the best Ques- 
tion Book ever published—by mail postpaid and THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year for 
$1.25. soa 

PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
ST. LOUIS. 


| FGemson ScHo0! 
| Question Beeks 


BROWN. 
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~~ PERRIN & SMITH PRINTING CO;, ~ PROPRIETORS 








J. G. REYNOLDS, MANAGING Eptror. 


Terms, per year, in advance. Sepals neyieabe: en bclese- ia istenspennteniabes ...-$1.00 
= Copy ..... “ scSeaphneskentukdaamsineeacasuaencess Pe castew tale Se 








Important Our readers and exchanges. will 
Notice. please remember that J. B. Merwin 
has no connection whatever with THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Maj. Merwin sev- 
ered his connection with this journal in November, 
1895, and he has had nothing to do witi it since. 
Teo Much 
Uniformity. 


We have had uniformity of text 
books, unifority of grading, uniform 
courses of study, and uniform examinations and 
now a few writers are urging that we have uni- 
formity of clothing for the children. Verily this is 
the last straw in the uniform craze and would 
leave the teachers little else to do but to turn the 
crank in the great uniform educational grinding 
and fanning mill which seems to sift nearly all the 
boys through at the age of 14 and turns out a vast 
supply of uniform girl graduates at 17 and 18. We 
most earnestly hope that the patent on this great 
uniform machine will soon run out and never be 
renew ed, and that it may give place to a careful 
‘and systematic study of the desires, capacities and 
needs of the individual child and how to best sup- 
ply them 





One great object lesson the war is 
Lesson. giving to the boys and young men of 
this country is the truth of the fact which parents 
and teachers have been telling them for some time, 
viz., that cigar and cigarette smoking undermines 
‘the health to such an extent that the user becom::s 
It is said that in some of the 


A War 


physically unsound. 





examinations sileiiiaiaia by the volunteer soldiers, 
fully 30 per cent have been rejected on account of 
defective heart action caused by cigarette smoking. 
Most boys take up this habit in order to appear 
manly and be like men. If we can impress upon 
them that instead of making them appear manly 
they are actually being made weaklings and thus 
made unfit to be classed as sound men, they cer- 
tainly ought to take the lesson to heart and avoid 
the use of this deadly poison. The governmeat of 
the United States has prohibited the use of the 
cigarette at West Point and Annapolis on sanitary 
and moral grounds and on the same grounds it 
ought to be kept out of every public school in the 
land. 


Is Patience 
a Virtue? 


We used to think patience was one of 
the cardinal virtues of a good teach- 
er, but like other good things patience may be al- 
lowed entirely too large a place in the teacher’s 
qualifications. The editor of the Sunday School 
Times seems to give patience its proper place in 
teaching when he says: “Not many teachers can 
get along without patience. It is therefore a good 
thing for them to have. And yet, ideally, the 
teacher does not need it—or at least needs it but 
seldom and in small quantities. As a Tule, the 
amount of patience which The teacher prides him- 
self on displaying is the measure of his inefficiency 
as a teacher. If he had absolute power to hold 
his class by interesting them, the need for patience 
would drop out. Not many teachers can do that, 
and hence’ patience is the next best virtue 
for them to cultivate. But as between the 
two virtues of patience and holding power, it might 
be as well to cultivate the latter as the better of 
the two. One thing is certain, the impatient teach- 
er has a good deal to learn. He can either take a 
short cut, and learn how to be a good teacher, or he 
ean take the roundabout way of first studying to 
be patient, and then letting the measure of his pa- 
tience indicate the measure of his need in the dl- 
rection of good teaching.” 
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Shall we Retain A few days ago we saw the picture 

the Boys? of a graduating class, showing fif- 
teen girls and one lone boy. Another class in an 
adjoining town had twenty-three girls and two 
boys. Prof. John W. Cook says the ratio of boys to 
girls in the graduating classes of our high schools 
is two to five. 

In the schools quoted above, the proportion of 
girls is very much larger, and it is certainly a mat- 
ter of sincere regret that this is the fact in so 
many places. Many educators are studying to find 
a solution of this problem and it is to be hoped that 
the many discussions may bring about a course of 
study backed up by a sentiment from the parents 
that will retain the boys until they graduate. The 
experiment of making the High School course 
largely elective has been tried with much success 
for some three years at Galesburg, Ill., and it cer- 
tainly is a long step in the right direction. Prof W. 
L. Steele, writing in the Interstate School Review, 
describes the elective courses as follows: 

“The work is arranged in three courses: The 
scientific, which has algebra and geometry, but no 
foreign languges, designed for those who do not 
intend to enter higher institutions of learning, yet 
who want a broader education than the grades 
give; the Latin, intended for those who desire to 
prepare for college; the commercial, designed for 
those who want to prepare themselves especially 
for commercial life. This arrangement is simply 
suggestive to the pupil. He is at liberty at any 
time to make a different selection, provided the sub- 
ject is given a certain number of credits, the unit 
being one month of twenty recitations. For exam- 
ple, algebra, which extends through the year of 
nine months, is given nine credits. When any sub- 
ject is not completed, no credits are given. When 
the pupil gets one hundred credits, which means 
one hundred months of successful work, he is given 
a diploma in which are written the subjects com- 
pleted and the value of each, making not only an 
honest but an intelligible document. Three years 
is the length of the high school course in Galesburg. 

“Some of the reasons assigned for making this 
change are as follows: A careful record of the 
classes graduating for the four years previous had 
been kept. This record showed that the average 
number entering these classes was eighty and the 
average number completing the course was thirty- 
six, an average loss of 55 per cent. Of the eighty 
who entered, thirty-two dropped out during the 
first year; that is, 40 per cent of the loss occurred 
the first year. This located the trouble to be prin- 
cipally in the first year of the high school. It was 
further found that more than half of this 40 per 
cent failed to do the work in Latin or alzebea, ana, 
as a result, left school. 


“It was to save these twenty who annually 
‘dropped out of the beginning class because they 
could not do the work that the elective course was 
adopted. It was claimed that these twenty were 
more in need cf the help which the public school 
could give than the sixty who were able to do the 
work and remained. 

“Why not treat the children of the public as we 
do our own? If one of you had a child who was 
deficient in mathematics or languages, you certain- 
ly would not keep him on these subjects till he 
became discouraged and disgusted with all study, 
you certainly wouid not lock the door to that part 
of your library which contains the volumes of lit- 
erature, history and scierce. You would open 
them, rather, and say, try these. When your own 
child shows that he ‘s deficient in any particular 
line, you try all the more to make up for this by 
strengthening in other directions. We should treat 
the children whom the public intrust to us the same 
as we do our own. What our high schools need 
to-day most, is heart in their organization and 
teachers—not cold law and bare facts. 

“The elective course affords every opportunity to 
adapt the work to the pupil as his type of mind 
jis revealed and his capacity is manifested. Parents 
yor school boards that ignore either of these, the 
'type or the capacity of mind, in the education of 
their children, make a sad mistake. 

“The plan seems to work well. During ike three 
years the elective course has been in operation the 
enrollment has increased about 100 per cent--from 
234 to 464—while tne increase 11 the grades below 
has been a little less than 10 per cent. 

“The spirit which such a system briugs into the 
school is a most desirable feature.” 





The South Central Missouri Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held a very profitable meeting at Lebanon, 
Mo., June 22-24. Though the attendance was not 
large every one present felt well repaid for attend- 
ing. 

The following are the officers elected: President, 
Henry S. Wilson, Ava; corresponding secretary, 
Prof. Hilton, Ava; recording secretary and treas- 
urer, Miss Addie Barrows, Lebanon; railroad secre- 
tary, W. H. Lynch, Mountain Grove. The next 
meeting will be held at Mountain Grove November 
. 29 and 30, 1899. 





Faith in God is the source of peace in life; peace 
in life is the source of inward order; inward order 
is the source of the unerring application of our pow- 
ers, and this again is the source of the growth of 
these powers, and of their training in wisdom; wis- 
dom is the spring of all human blessings.—Pesta- 
lozzi. 
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TRUE GREATNESS FROM THE CHILD’S 
STANDPOINT. 





BY B. L.. GORTON. 





Says Aristotle:. “He alone is virtuous who finds - 


pleasure in being so.” Instinctively the child ac- 
knowledges this truth and carries it to its farthest 
reaches. To him genuine virtue and happiness are 
inseparable. He cannot conceive goodness in con- 
nection with a long face or forbidding manners. 
What, then, is the child’s ideal of true manhood or 
womanhood in his teacher? 

He has, first, @ superabundant respect for lynx- 
eyedness, if I may coin such a word. No faculty 
will more instantaneously command his respect 
than keenness of observation and quickness in per- 
ception. A teacher may safely overlook many lit- 
tle misdeeds in the schoolroom without encouraging 
insubordination provided the scholars realize that 
she can see easily and as promptly perceive mo- 
tives when she wishes. But once let the child get 
the idea that she is slow to see and understand, 
and his naughty pranks will become innumerable, 
and the teacher will no longer be mistress of the 
situation. If she possess keen observation the 
whole rich world lies before her. 

Children delight in the physical prowess and pow- 
er of hand labor, and in practicality. Unconsciously 
they rank powers of body almost higher than gifts 
of mind. They believe in the man or woman who 
ean handle real things successfully; they have the 
most entire confidence in the one who is essentially 
ko bungler with the hands, whatever she may be 
with the brain. 

Little folk, as was said before, have no patience 
with him or her who continually pulls a long face. 
They believe absolutely in good cheer and they are 
apt instantly to turn down one who has the morbid 
habit either in thought or expression. Without 
laying down, consciously, any principles of action in 
this regard, they realize the wholesomeness of hap- 
Ppiness, and as to gloom they will have none of it, 
or at least they view with silent contempt the apos- 
tle of pessimism. 

Positiveness of character is absolutely demanded 
by them in a teacher whom they are to respect and 
obey. The wavering, colorless type of man or 
woman wins their instant contempt, and no one can 
be more ruthless in rebellious act and mood than 


the child who feels that he has a weak hand of con- 
trol over him. Children almost instantaneously 
sense indecision of judgment, and when once they 
realize the weakness of the directing power over 
them they become uncontrollable. He whom they 
learn to thoroughly respect must be inflexible in de 
cision, as well as kindly. 

The cold nature also quickly repels them. They 
harden under undue sternness just as their natures 
blossom under the effect of responsiveness and 
sympathy in the guiding hand placed over them. 
[They quickly grow defiant in disobedience when 
jhey feel that your heart is not with them, and that 
you intend to compel the obedience that you can- 
not win by kindly but firm treatment. To the re- 
fsponsive, warm-hearted nature, on the contrary, 
their hearts go out in obedience almost without 
their own volition. 

Skill in all active sports at once commands their 
genuine admiration. The fleet of foot, strong of 
arm and dexterous in aim, win the children as by 
jan unconscious magnetism, just as manual skill in 
the handling of tools or the adjustment of mechani- 
eal contrivances insures their respectful attention 
and interest. 

Children naturally detest. the narrow nature just 
as their hearts go out fully to the generous one. 
Stinginess is to them one of the cardinal sins, 
whether it is manifested in intellectual bent or in 
actual Scrooge miserliness. They require in one 
after their own hearts a princeliness in bestowing 
that precludes the mercenary idea. In a word, in 
their estimation generosity covers a multitude of 
sins. 

But whatever else they insist upon as by right 
they expect your love. Your affection for them is 
the oil that lubricates the entire machinery of 
school life and action. Children learn to hate what 
hurts or wearies them unless they feel personal at- 
tachment behind it all. To use the apt words of M. 
Perez, “The switch and the wash rag are to the 
child personal enemies.” But the consciousness of 
fyour ever present sympathy and love behind every 
seemingly stern command will melt even the most 
dogged nature and in the end win respectful obe- 
dience, simply because the demands of affection 
must invariably be reasonable, and appeal to the 
good sense of the child. 

It is not a difficult matter then to appreciate at 
once what qualities, viewed from the child's stand- 
point, go to make up true greatness of character, 
and it is the teacher’s manifest duty, so far as she 
may, to realize the child’s ideals, where they are 
consistent with genuine excellence. No _ teacher 
need consider that time wasted which she devotes 
:to putting herself in the place of the child and real- 
izing life from his point of view. When she makes 
his ideals her own and endeavors to become actual- 
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ly what he has dreamed her to be in his most en- 
thusiastic and admiring moments, she is taking a 
large leap toward not only a larger growth for her- 
self, but a deeper and more lasting influence over 
him. Children are essentially natural and they de- 
mand perfect naturalness in those they love. Thus 
their influence is both wholesome and preservative 
in that very respect in which adult character is 
most apt to be lacking. Pestalozzi well says: “I 
would have my children able at cach moment, from 
morning till evening, to read on my face and to di- 
vine upon my lips that my heart is devoted to them, 
that their happiness and their joys are my happiness 
and my joys.” It is this same spirit of love which 
will urge the true teacher to realize in himself so 


” 


far as may be true greatness from the child’s 
standpoint. Champfleury says that “children who 
see their father and mother love each other will 
also love one another. In a home where affection 
reigns, they are bathed in it and perspire it at every 
pore.” Thus the love in the teacher that bids him 
realize his pupils high ideal of him also communi- 
cates itself to all and the children learn to love and 
to live daily more harmoniously with each other. 
And no wise teacher will ever forget M. Marion’s 
words: “Vigilance is better than repression and 
advice. The little child must be carefully guarded 
and everything be done that he may grow up in 
perfect moral health.” 
Chicago, I1., June, 1898. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE SPANISH-AMERI- 
CAN WAR UPON ASIERICAN LITERATURE. 





BY AARON D STATES. 





War often shapes the destiny of nations. It not 
only changes the commercial values of a nation and 
its social relationships, but it has a great deal to 
do with its literature. This is especially true in the 
school of fiction. War is not mere bloodshed. It 
is true that human life is not regarded as sacred as 
it should be, yet to give up life for a sacred and no- 
ble principle calls forth the highest esteem and 
greatest appreciation of the thoughtful. I have al- 
ways been of the opinion that the shedding of the 
blood of our fellows paints rather a dark cloud in 
our history. War sends many of our noblest and 
best citizens to the grave. Their life was a contin- 
ual benediction to their kin and their fellows and it 
was very sweet to them. Home delights swelled 
their hearts and so filled the life with joy that each 
member of the home forgot, in some measure, their 
number of years and the cares that used to weigh 
most heavily. <A father gains competence through 
sacrifice and constant toil; about him grow his 
children into manhood and womanhood; they are 
the delight of his life. He continues late at the 
store and often he remains in the field long after 
eventide. All this for home and home ties. He 
makes his home a garrison, a castle, a fortification 
which nothing can penetrate save death. 


His children adore even the lintel and the soffit 
of the asylum of their youth. The walls are sacred 
to them. The inmates are their companions, their 
heart ties. The sons and the daughters grow up in 
the atmosphere of pure thought and purpose. They 
are taught to revere home delights, humanity, home 
land and God. They go in and out as celestial vis- 
itors come and go in our dreams, leaving, as they 
go, a blessing that ever sweetens our memories 
and strengthens our hopes. Home is a trite subject, 
yet is it not new? Does not the sweet home anthem 
and the child vesper still thrill our hearts? Do they 
not drive away many of the ills of old age? The 
children are taught to revere their native land, to 
honor its principles, to cherish iis liberties and to 
defend its rights. The American home is not slow 
in teaching its children that they are a part of the 
government, an integral part. It teaches that every 
true citizen is a crowned head, every father a 
king, every mother a queen, every child a member 
of a royal household. America! Our homes are 
not aggressive; they are defensive. Our homes are 
what make our country great. We have no rivals. 
No nation as yet has ever kept pace with our civ- 
ilization and our progress. Our social, religious, 
commercial and moral worths are onward, our ideal 
is greatness, our goal lies in the harbor of perpetual 
peace and prosperity. Our homes are our parapets, 
our free institutions are our lighthouses, the de- 
stroyers of ignorance. 


The schoolhouse is the American torpedo boat; re- 
ligious freedom is our ship of state. When the 
honor and integrity of our country is attacked ev- 
ery citizen is ready to defend. Mothers are ready to 
give their sons, wives give their husbands, sweet- 
hearts their lovers, all for the country’s good. Yes, 
we are a great people. We stand for native land 
and home interests. Many of our sons are now 
marching upon the soil of an enemy. They are 
cruising in forbidden waters. Once upon a time a 
friendly crew were closing their eyes for the night. 
The sable curtains were pierced every now and then 
by the lights from the shore. The night was dark. 
The brightness of the stars lighted the dome of the 
heavens. At last calm and peaceful sleep came to 
many. They were dreaming of home and father- 
land. Celestial visitors were relating to them the 
heart lore in the cottage and the castle far away. 
They had forgotten the weary sea life, the danger- 
ous reef, the tempestuous wave and the dangerous 
waters were all forgotten to them. At last, ah, 
at last, the hand of an enemy sent terror to their 
abode and amid bursting ship and thundering peals 
they became food for sharks. Food for sharks? 
Nay. As their bodies went down their spirit went 
upward; they took the wings of the morning and 
they flew with tidings of warning to every home, 
and, by the mid of night a nation was awake and 
it has not slumbered since. 
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Near by the sinking ship a nation was in bondage. 
Its people were in chains then and they are fet- 
tered still. They had been pleading for freedom 
and liberty for a long time. The world seemed to 
turn a deaf ear. At last an enemy, one of the 
flercest in the annals of history, struck a blow that 
opened the ears of a nation and its people heard the 
piteous cry of the oppressed and the downtrodden, 
the starving and the dying. They not only heard, 
they were moved, they at once proceeded to act. 
Other nations were locked in the arms of morpheus 
then; they are slumbering still. Their slumber is 
broken every now and then by somnambulistic vis- 
itations; they walk and talk in their sleep. In their 
visionary ponderings they are looking for prey. 

Columbia, the gem of the ocean, is not asleep. 
She is not secking prey; she is aiding in giving de- 
liverance to a people. She does not ask for houses 
and lands. She does not possess the spirit of con- 
quest and of greed; all she asks is that starvation 
and murder cease and that a people shall be given 
the divine right to make their own laws and to 
form their own government. Neither is there any 
spirit of revenge. Manly men live in Columbia. 
They have drank the spirit of freedom all their 
lives. Their liberty was given to them at their 
birth. They still continue to quench their thirst at 
the fountain of liberty and they are inviting the 
peoples of the world to the same fountain. They 
will ever lift up the oppressed; they will fell the 
tyranrous hand. 

Unquestioned patriotism has already been proven. 
Deeds of valor and courage have already been en- 
acted that are puzzling the nations of the world. 
The victory in the oriental seas stands without 
equal. The channel blockade will go down in bis- 
tory. The last voyage of the Merrimac, with its 
manly crew, marks an instance of courage that even 
our enemies must adore. Our army and navy ure 
filled with courageous men. Seventy million of peo- 
ple are with them. When one goes down a nation 
weeps; when one achieves a victory a nation re- 
joices. Great is America and greater still is her 
people. New heroes and heroines are daily making 
their advent. The hardened hearts are being soft- 
ened. The treacherous hand is being subdued. 
Sectional lines are forever obliterated. Party pride 
has lessened. Hatred has gone down into the depths 
of night. Fellowship and unity now occupy the 
uppermost seat. The banner of liberty now waves, 
the stripes are cleaving to the stars. All nations 
are beholding the scene. They may tremble and at 
last totter and fall; we are one people now and for- 
ever. 

The present war is not only producing heroes and 
men of valor; it is also giving the writer the oppor- 
tunity and the hour. America has always admired 
the valor of her sons. Her writers of fiction and 


general literature never fail to note the heroie act 
and the courageous deed. The present crisis has 
already awakened a deeper interest among those 
who give the world its thought. The prosaic world 
delights in romance. Our book stores are filled with 
novels that are not stories; they are treatises on 
theology, finance, economics and philanthropy. This 
nature of food has failed to fill, The reason lies 
not far away. It is the fundamental distinction be- 
tween science and art. The first appeals to the in- 
tellect, the second to the emotions. Economics is 
not emotional; if it is, it soon becomes hysterical. 
Romantic fiction, that which appeals to feeling, is 
the only kind that has staying powers. It is not 
wise to blame fiction for the wrongs that have been 
committed in her name. The novel with a purpose 
found its rankest enemy in the dirty and sometimes 
filthy French product. The readers of fiction were 
ready for a change. They would even grasp the 
putrid. When the small boy finds quinine in a 
spoonful of jelly he does not forswear jelly. He 
waits for a chance at the original package and 
takes his jelly unmedicated. I am thankful that 
the present crisis is likely to give American fiction 
readers another chance at the jelly jar. 


Dynasties are becoming volcanic. They are ap- 
proaching the brink of ruin; chaos is to be their 
doom. Liberty and freedom are children of en- 
lightenment; when this parent of civilization is fet- 
tered the nation grovels in darkness. When, from 
some cause, a ray of freedom’s light finds its way 
into such a land it becomes the advance agent of a 
power that will in the end disband the fetters and 
loosen the chains. When once a nation is liberated 
new hopes and desires are born that in the end 
weave into the literature of the age. American 
writers will have a new impetus when the gem of 
the West Indies obtains her freedom and independ- 
ence. America is waging war in the interest of hu- 
manity. When the war has ceased, poets will sing 
of her unselfish deeds, and writers will tell the 
story of her humane enactments in a manner that 
will touch the hearts of all who delight in freedom’3 
reign. The dying moments of the present century 
are witnessing some mighty scenes. The unrest of 
nations, the stability of America and the causes 
leading thereto, will reopen a fountain of truth out 
of which will flow healing waters, where the weary 
may rest and the strong will guard until health be 
given to the downtrodden and the oppressed. All 
nations are struggling to march under the stars and 
the stripes; great is that banner; its people are 
greater still. Yes, our literature will increase. In 
manner of plot and tone it will advance. Its char- 
acters will be more real, its moral tone more help- 
ful and its power will serve to lift the race to a 
higher standard of living. 

Greenfield, Mo., June, 1898. 
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THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF UNITED STATES 
HISTORY. 





PROF. JOHN BACH M’MASTER, UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





On the principle that a shoemaker should stick 
to his last, my remarks will be confined to the his- 
tory of our own country. 

This history is commonly divided into a series of 
periods, during each of which events of a particular 
kind so predominated as to give a distinct character- 
istic; as, the period of discovery and exploration; 
the period of settlement and occupation; the period 
of struggle for supremacy between the colonizers 
ending in the dominance of the English race; the 
period of struggle of the English colonies for the 
rights of self-government; the war for independ- 
ence when no other means of securing these rights 
remained; and the long struggle for a government 
ending with the establishment of the different State 
and Federal constitutions. This may be regarded 
as the close of the first series of historical periods. 
An epoch has occurred, a new nation, a new politi- 
eal organization, has been added to the family of 
nations. The United States of America is 
nently established. 


perma- 


Looking back over this series of periods it is quite 
apparent that in some of them the acts of individ- 
ual men, and in others of small bodies of men, pre- 
dominate. This is especially true of the periods of 
discovery and exploration, occupation and _ settle- 
ment, which have in consequence been described 
entirely from a biographical point of view. The 
early history of our country as usually told is little 
more than a narrative of the exploits of Columbus, 
Ponce de Leon, De Soto, Champlain, Marquette, 
Joliet, La Salle, John Smith and a host of other 
men who stand out as discoverers and explorers. As 
definite information of their doings could not always 
be had, or when attainable was too dry or too mean- 
ingless for the use of early historians, every at- 
tractive incident of a personal kind has been seized 
on and raised to the dignity of national history, and 
because they are picturesque, have been given un- 
due importance to the exclusion-of what is really 
essential. 

The economic and industrial condition of Europe, 
which was the direct cause of the period of discov- 
ery; the fact that America was never sought, but 
stumbled on; that when found it was not wanted; 
that much of its exploration was due to a persistent 
effort to find a way around it; to discover a north- 
west or a southwest passage to India, are lost sight 
of in the account of the doings of particular men. 
It is true that a history of these early times must 
be largely biographical; that the period was pre- 
eminently one of adventure; that beyond the inci- 


dents furnished by these adventures the material 
is scant, yet they ought to be subordinated to what 
is really of historical importance. The motive for 
discovery; the effect of discovery on the geographi- 
cal ideas of the time; the reasons why the four 
great maritime powers of Europe came into posses- 
sion of our country; why the Dutch acquired the 
Hudson, why the Spaniards occupied our gulf 
coast, the English the Atlantic coast, and the 
French the great lakes and the Mississippi, and the 
profound and lasting influence this particular ar- 
rangement of European settlers had on our later 
history—these are the things it concerns us to know, 
rather than the doings of particular men and the 
Indian wars of particular colonies. 

A knowledge of the industrial and economic con- 
dition of Europe and Great Britain, again, is neces- 
Sary to a correct understanding of the period of 
colonization, what drove the settlers to Jamestown 
and Quebec, what sort of people they were, what 
customs, usages, institutions, political ideas they 
brought and planted in the new world, is all-im- 
portant. These are the things which determined 
the future of the State far more than the character 
of any man. Yet the early history of the colonies 
is too often a story of Indian wars, religious dis- 
putes and biographical incident. The knowledge of 
these times which many a child carries away with 
him from school consists of the stories of the res- 
cue of Smith by Pocahontas; of Endicott cutting the 
cross from the flag; of Bradford sending to Canoni- 
cus the snake skin stuffed with powder and ball; 
of Penn buying land from the Indians; of King 
Philip’s war; of Roger Williams driven into exile; of 
the Salem witch burnings, and of Bacon’s so-called 
rebellion. The steady movement of the English 
westward from the Atlantic; the spread of the 
French into the valley of the Mississippi and their 
occupation of it to the headwaters of the Ohio; the 
great difference in the manner of occupation by 
these two peoples, the French building forts and 
taking military occupation, the English building 
towns, opening up farms and taking possession by 
actual settlement, the effect this difference had on 
the long struggle for possession, are rarely if ever 
presented to the schoolboy. That great struggle 
between the French and the English for the posses- 
sion of the continent is generally presented as a se- 
ries of detached wars under such unmeaning names 
as King William’s war, Queen Anne’s war, King 
George’s war. As records of burnirgs, slaughter- 
ings, massacres, Indian atrocities, they are simply 
horrid, and deserve very little place in our colonial 
history. Their true significance as steps leading up 
inevitably to a great struggle is the only justifica- 
tion for their mention. 

So far in our struggle for independence, the mili- 
tary and naval story has been told over and over 
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again till every American worthy of the name 
knows by heart the list of battles and the names of 
the great soldiers, sailors and statesmen. But 
where shall we turn for an account of the doings 
and sufferings of the American people during that 
struggle? To represent the stamp tax as the cause 
of the rebellion of the colonies is to falsify history. 
To represent Great Britain as a tyrant is to falsify 
history. Our forefathers rebelled because they had 
ceased to be English;*because they had become a 
distinct and separate people; because they could no 
longer live under the English system of govern- 
ment; because they must have a government of their 
own making, embodying their own ideas. Yet the 


economical, the industrial, the political conditions 


which slowly but surely brought this about are 
passed over in silence, and the whole history of a 
hundred years of colonial life is misrepresented. 
Great Britain is held up in our school books as a 
tyrant and the schoolboy is taught to hate the only 
people on the face of the earth to whom we are 
bound by ties of race, by ties of language, customs, 
institutions; the only people with whom it is possi- 
ble for us to ever form a real and lasting alliance. 
The establishment of our State and Federal govern- 
ments again cannot be understood without a knowl- 
edge of the life of the people. Where did we get 
the idea of a written constitution? What is the 
meaning and purpose of such a document? The 
Federal constitution in particular is the only em- 
bodiment of the industrial and economic experience 
of the people. The old confederation went to pieces 
because each State had power to coin money, to is- 
sue bills of credit and make paper money legal 
tender; to regulate foreign trade and_ interstate 
tirade; because Congress had no power to enforce 
obedience to its ordinances. The provisions, there- 
fore, that Congress shall have sole power to regu- 
late trade between the States and with foreign na- 
tions; that all laws shall be uniform throughout the 
Union; that no State shall coin money or issue bills 
of credit, or make anything but gold or silver a le- 
gal tender, are the direct result of a bitter indus- 
trial experience. The constitution was not, as Mr. 
Gladstone says, “struck out,” “in a given time.” It 
grew out of business conditions; it was a business 
necessity; it was the product of the experience and 
daily life of a thoroughly practical people, and can- 
not be understood without a knowledge of that ex- 
perience, 

With the adoption of the constitution we began 
our career as a nation, a career which is without a 
parallel in the world’s history, and is to us a source 
of just pride and satisfaction. No American would 
ever seek to dull the luster of our military and na- 
val annals, to forget the names of the men who led 
us to victory on land and sea, or cease to draw les- 
sons of patriotism and devotion to our country from 


the story of heroism and sacrifice made by the tens 
of thousands of men who laid down their lives that 
we might be what we are. The names and deeds 
of Greene, and Gates, and Lincoln, and Knox, Paul 
Jones, and Hull, and Bainbridge, and Decatur, and 
Truxton, should be as familiar to every American 
boy as those of Washington and Jefferson. But he 
should be distinetly given to understand that the 
lives and deeds of the heroes of war do not com- 
prise, but are comprised in, the history of the 
United States. 

From the moment the period is reached when our 
countrymen obtained a stable form of government, 
from the moment when the constitution became the 
supremelaw of the land, our national history should 
be presented to the student as the growth and de- 
velopment of a marvelous people. He should see 
our country as it was when Washington was first 
inaugurated, a country vast in extent with its people 
gathered on a narrow strip along the seaboard and 
just beginning their great march westward; he 
should see them destitute of manufactures, of ma- 
chines, of great industries, of easy and rapid means 
of communication; he should see the arts and sci- 
ences in a rudimentary state, and he should see the 
differences in habits, customs, occupations which 
were peculiar to the people of the Eastern States, 
the Middle States and the South. The attention of 
the student should be ealled to the fact that innum- 
erable trades, occupations, industries, professions, 
eallings that now afford a livelihcod to millions of 
people had then no existence; that articles and con- 
veniences With which he is perfectly familiar and 
which have come to be looked on as necessities of 
life were then unknown, and that the lot of every 
man in every walk of life was far harder than at 
present. 

When this condition has been showed and under- 
stood, the boy should follow, step by step, the won- 
derful progress from what was to what is. He 
should see our people hurrying westward in three 
great streams, pushing the frontier before them 
across the Mississippi valley, across the Mississippi 
river, over the great plains to the Pacific, building 
cities, founding States, developing the resources of 
our country. He should see the northern stream en- 
gaged in a thousand forms of diversified industry 
and the southern stream ignoring commerce and 
manufactures and devoting its energy to growing 
cotton and tobacco; and he should be made to see 
how from these two opposite economic conditions 
grew in time two separate and distinct people, with 
utterly different ideas, institutions, customs and pur- 
poses in life. and when this has been made clear to 
him he will understand the civil war. To present 
such a history in slices four years thick and labeled 
with the names of Presidents, or as a dry record of 
Congress and the doings of the political leaders of 
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the hour is to destroy its meaning and make it val- 
ueless. To tell a child that Fulton invented the 
steamboat, Howe the sewing machine, Morse the 
telegraph; Goodyear vulcanized rubber, Hoe _ the 
steam printing press, Bell the telephone, is idle if 
the story stops there. The thing to be impressed on 
him is that these great inventions and discoveries, 
and the leading inventions and discoveries of the 
nineteenth century, have bettered the condition of 
civilized man everywhere, and are contributions to 
human welfare made by America. We are a peo- 
ple animated by the highest and noblest ideals of 
humanity, of the rights of man, and no history of 
our country is rightly taught which does not set 
this forth. Above all it should be so taught as to 
destroy that baneful belief that we have degenerat- 
ed from our forefathers. There is no land where 
the people are so prosperous, so happy, so intelli- 
gent, so bent on doing what is just and right as the 
people of the United States.—From the Fourth Year 
Book of the National Herbart Society. 


OUR TRIP TO THE POND. 


BY JULIA E. ROGERS. 


It was a big, chilly looking pond when we got to 
it. There was a feeling in the air that the forces 
of the north and south were just equal, and nature 
was waiting to see how things would turn out. 
There didn’t seem to be a thing alive in that big 
acre of water but frogs. These fellows, secure in 
their muddy fasinesses, laughed at us and our sim- 
ple collecting outfit, as we stood hesitatingly on the 
soggy “margent green.” 

There were two of us, both teachers, and we had 
between us a Mason's fruit can and a net; oh, such 
a net! We made it of a piece of burlap, strung 
bag shape on a circle of wire, the ends of which 
were fastened by staples to a long strip of mould- 
ing. We used the materials at hand; they were not 
very good, and our skill, like our faith in the under- 
taking, was small. 

We scanned the surface of the pond carefully. 
Occasionally a bubble rising indicated a living 
presence, but always far beyond our reach. So at 
length we said to each other, “It is too early, of 
course. Let’s come a week later.” But we were 
not contented. We had some trouble getting 
through the barbed wire fence and that empty can 
and dry net reproached us. We thought of our 
friends at home; we had promised to show them a 
thing or two. That frog chorus burst out again. 
There was derision in their tones. We _ turned, 
faced our adversaries and registered a vow not to 
leave the premises until we had somewhat to put 
into our can. 


The highroad cut the pond in two. We took our 
stand on the south bank, which sloped abruptly to 
the water. The afternoon sun had warmed it on 
the bottom; we could see bunches of dead weeds 
covered with slime. 

We scanned the surface eagerly. In a moment a 
mosquito came floating aimlessly toward us, and a 
sweep of our net landed him. We congratulated 
ourselves and the chorus at our backs seemed to be 
less aggressive in tone. Our*victim escaped some- 
how, but our luck had turned for sure. A _ little 
brown beetle came skating gracefully toward us, 
cutting wonderful figures on the surface as he ap- 
proached. His brothers and sisters by the dozens 
we espied later, whirling all together in the most 
intricate mazes, far out from shore. The venture- 
some one paid the penalty. In a moment he was 
whirling about inside the fruit can, with a few 
inches of his native element under him. Then a 
long-legged water strider came up to see and we y; ut 
him into the jar. Then we began dredging; that is, 
we swept our net low in the water, seraping up 
some ooze from the bottom. Then it was tha: we 
learned where the water babies live. We dipped a 
dozen times, all told, and scarcely ¢hanged out 
places; each time the net brought up a great \va- 
riety of living forms. The dragon fly nymph we 
krew by its wicked looking mask; the back swim- 
mer’s name defined him, and we thought how de- 
lightful the children would be to watch nim cut his 
funny capers in the water. Frog's ezys, tadpoles, 
jointed worms, some red, some transparent, and 
wigglers (which a day later came forth and bit vs), 
ali were added to the happy family in the fruit 
can. 

Besides these, snails great and small, and cray- 
f.shes,so tiny, but made in the exact image of their 
crawdad, joined the company. 


We siayed our hand at length. Fearing a famine 
—a cannibal feast, or both, we put some green 
water silk and some water cress into the jar and 
journeyed home. The model of the shallow pond, 
open to the sky, filled with plant and animal life, 
we followed. Shallow dishes, with plants enough to 
maintain a just equilibrium with the animals; this 
is the secret of the success of our “schoolroom 
aquaria.” 

Who can measure the pedagogical value of our 
visit to that pond? In the eyes of the boys and girls 
you may read prophecy. “Behold how great a mat- 
ter a little fire kindleth (or a little water).”’—Midland 
Schools. 


Vest Pocket Rules of Order is just the book for 
you for quick reference on parliamentary points. 


We can send it for 25c. Perrin & Smith, publishers. 
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On a farm near Mt. Healthy, O., eight miles 
north of Cincinnati, Alice Cary was born April 26, 
1820. In the same brown house, “low and small,” 
Phoebe Cary was born September 4, 1824. These 
two sisters whose lives were inseparably linked to- 
gether have written many of our sweetest and 
most popular songs. Growing up without any 
special means of obtaining an education, yet they 
were real students of nature, learning much from 
books, birds and bushes. Much of the great merit 
of their poetry consists in its true. simplicity and 
delicacy. Their writings always show the pure 
mind and true heart of a real womanly woman. 
Many glimpses of the Ohio home which was named 
“Clovernook” are given in their poetry. 

The two sisters moved to New York, where Alice 
was hailed as the “Jean Ingelow of America,” and 
their house soon became headquarters of literary 
society. “The good old-fashioned homestead,” 
where they spent their childhood, was always very 
dear to them, as is shown by such poems as Alice’s 


“The Old Homestead,” and Phoebe’s “Our Home- 


stead.” 

Their brother, Warren, the only one left of their 
family of seven girls and two goys, is living on the 
old “Clovernook” farm. 

Alice’s prose works are “Clovernook,” “Married, 
Not Mated,” “Pictures of Country Life,” and “Snow 
Berries,” a book for young people made of short 
stories and poems. 

Phoebe’s poems, “Nobody’s Child,” “Suppose,” 
“Dovecote Mill,” “Our Homestead,” and others are 
Tamiliar, but she will always be remembered by 
her immortal hymn, “Nearer Home,” beginning, 
“One sweetly solemn thought comes to me o’er and 
o’er.” 

Neither Alice nor Phoebe ever married. Alice's 
poem, “My Dream of Dreams” explains her “smile 
too sweetly sad.” Alice died at the New York 
home February 12, 1871. Phoebe died at Newport, 
R. L, July 31 of the same year. The graves of 
Alice, Phoebe and their sister Elmina are side by 
side in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 





QUOTATIONS—ALICE CARY. 





True worth is iu being, not seeming— 
In doing, each day that goes by, 

Some little good—not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in blindness, 
And in spite of the fancies of youth, 


There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


—Nobility. 


I hold that Christian grace abounds 
Where Charity is seen; that when 
We climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds 
Of love to men. 
—My Creed 


A lady the loveliest ever the sun 

Looked down upon you must paint for me: 

Oh, ir I only could make you see 

@he clear blue eyes, the tender smile, 

The sovereign sweetness, the gentile grace, 

The woman’s soul, and the angel’s face 

That are beaming on me all the while, 

I need not speak these foolish words: 

Yet one word tells you all I would say 

She is my mother; you will agree 

That all the rest may be thrown away. 
—An Order for a é icture. 


Not what God gives, but what He takes, 
Uplifts us to the holiest height; 
On truth’s rough crags life’s current breaks 
To diamond light. 
—Faito and Works. 





QUOTATIONS—PHOEBE CARY. 





Our homestead had an ample hearth, 

Where at night we loved to meet; 
There my mother’s voice was always kind, 

And her smile was always sweet; 
And there I’ve sat on my father’s knee, 

And watched his thoughtful brow, 

With my childish hands in his raven hair, 

That hair is silver now; 
But that broad hearth’s light, oh, that broad 
) hearth’s light! 
And my father’s look, and my mother’s smile 
They are in my heart to-night. 

Our Homestead. 


Impatient women as you wait 
In cheerful homes to-night, to hear 
The sound of steps that soon or late 
Shall come as music to your ear; 


Forget yourselves a little while 
And think in pity, of the pain 
Of women who will never smile 
To hear a coming step again. 
—Happy Women. 


Suppose the world don’t please you 
And the way some people do, 
Do you think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you? 
And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest plan 
Whatever comes or doesn’t come, 
To do the best you can. 
—Suppose. 
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Editorial Notes and Current Events. 


BY D. M. HARRIS, PH.D. 7 
Crisis in the It is reported that a serious split 
British Cabinet. threatens the Salisbury Cabinet. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, is the disturbing element in the coalition 
Ministry. He has been talking too plainly to suit 
Premier Salisbury. His first offense was his asser- 
tion that he hoped the time would soon come when 
the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack would 
wave together over an Anglo-Saxon alliance. This 
declaration caused great excitement in Germany, 
Russia and other continental powers and led to an 
explanation by Lord Salisbury and others. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s next indiscretion was his remark 
that when one dealt with Russia one must bear in 
mind the advice given when supping with the 
devil, namely, to use a very long-handled spoon. 
Lord Salisbury had to say to the Russian Ambassa- 
dor that Mr. Chamberlain simply expressed his own 
opinion and did not at all represent the Cabinet or 
the British Government. Reports are current that 
frequent conferences have recently taken place be- 
tween Mr. Chamberlain on the one side and Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Kimberly, Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Spencer on the other side. The object of these in- 
terviews, it is claimed, is to reunite the various 
factions of the Liberal party, which went to pieces 
in 1886, when Mr. Gladstone introduced his first 
Home Rule bill for Ireland. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Chamberlain, leader of the Radicals, and 
Lord Hartington deserted Mr. Gladstone and took 
with them sixty or seventy followers, who have 
since borne the name of Liberal Unionists. Now 
that Mr. Gladstone is dead the Liberals are be- 
ginning to cast about for the means of reuniting 
the party. Since 1886 the Liberal-Unionists have 
dragooned the Conservatives into many forward 
movements which they accept with ill-grace. It 
has been very galling to old-time Tories to have 
such a Radical as Mr. Chamberlain really dictate 
their policy in home and foreign affairs. Mr. Cham- 
berlain wants to go too fast to suit the slow, cau- 
tious Conservatives, whose sympathies are with 
the past. He would like to see Great Britain and 
the United States enter into a hard and fast alli- 
ance against Continental Europe, but this policy is 
too bold for the Tories. They, doubtless, desire the 
friendship of the United States, but they are not 
going to rush into an alliance without knowing 
what they are doing. There is some probability 
that Mr. Chamberlain with his seventy-one follow- 
ers will desert the Tory camp and return to their 
old friends, the Liberals. Of the 670 Members of 
Parliament 340 are Conservatives, 71 Liberal-Union- 
ists, 177 Liberals and 82 Irish Nationalists, the lat- 





ter being divided into three or four factions. Un- 
less the Irish should lay aside their petty quarrels 
and join the re-united Liberals the Conservatives 
would still have a strong majority. It is hinted 
that there are enough dissatisfied Conservatives 
who would desert Lord Salisbury to place him in 
the minority. It is predicted that political surprises 
of no small importance may be looked for in the 
near future. The changes may be of immense im- 
portance to the United States. Should Mr. Cham- 
berlain succeed in cementing the Liberals and make 
an Anglo-Saxon alliance the watch-word of the hour 
he might become the leader of the reunited hosts. 
It would be a daring piece of work, but just such 
work as Mr. Chamberlain delights in. If an Anglo- 
American alliance is ever effected, some such reor- 
ganization of British political parties must take 
place as is here described. No doubt the Irish and 
the Liberals would take kindly to such a combina- 
tion. 





The Louisiana Five years hence, in 1903, it is pro- 

Purchase. posed to celebrate in this city the 
centennial anniversary of the purchase of Louisi- 
ana. Last week the proposition took definite shape. 
The friends of the enterprise held a public meeting 
and adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the wonderful progress of the re- 
gion embraced in the Louisiana Purchase of 1803 
marks an era of civilization deserving grateful com- 
memoration by the States and people; that the one 
hundredth anniversary of this wonderful achieve- 
ment is a suitable occasion; and that St. Louis, the 
metropolis of the Western American empire, is the 
appropriate place for such historic celebration. 

Resolved, That a committee of fifty citizens be 
appointed to effect a permanent organization to 
earry out a plan for the celebration at St. Louis of 
this centennial anniversary. 

The brain, and culture and wealth of St. Louis 
will be devoted to the success of this undertaking. 
The proposed celebration is to commemorate one 
of the greatest events in the history of this great 
Republic. Some of the considerations prompting 
the citizens of St. Louis to undertake this gigantic 
enterprise are contained in the following extract 
from the committee’s statement: 

Monuments in all countries tell of great triumphs 
in battle, or signalize the courage of heroes. But 
there are monuments other than those molded of 
bronze, or which tower from imposing pedastals. 
“Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war.” Yet no adequate memorial, save that of im- 
perishable reverence and regard for Thomas Jeffer- 
son and his compatriots, stands to the honor of the 
most magnificent peaceful achievement in the 
world’s annals. The story of the transformation of 
vast solitudes, more than a million square miles in 
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extent, into the pulsating republican empire we see 
to-day, reads like a tale of the Arabian Nights. It 
is a continent snatched from chaos and sown with 
the pregnant seeds of government and social order. 
Its fruitful valleys groan with golden harvests. Its 
mountains and hills yield marvelous treasures of 
precious minerals. Its exhaustless mines supply 
the workshops of all nations. Its streams bear un- 
told wealth of commerce; whilst from gulf to lake, 
from river to ocean, iron coursers transport the 
whole world’s merchandise. 


The ministers of President Jefferson, commis- 
sioned to bargain for the Island of Orleans, were 
dazzled with the offer in addition of a region great- 
er in dimensions than many of the Old World do- 
minions. This domain, costing $15,000,000, payable 
to France, embraces the present States of Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and the 
largest parts of Minnesota, Colorado and Wyoming, 
in the very core of the continent, and equal in area 
to the whole territory previously belonging to the 
Union. The State of Missouri alone comprises as 
great a number of square miles as Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, 
Delaware and Rhode Island combined. To compute 
the almost fabulous wealth of the products of even 
that section once marked on our maps as the “‘Great 
American Desert,” is not a part of the task in hand, 
whilst an attempt to itemize the untold millions 
annually flowing from mines and other sources 
would bewilder the senses. In the tract of the 
Louisiana Purchase scores of magnificent cities have 
sprung up, with all the adjuncts of enlightenment 
and refinement. The United States census of 1900 
will show a population of not fewer than 20,000,000 
souls. The struggles born of the slavery question, 
the one embarrassment attending the acquisition 
of this territory, were happily ended with the Civil 
War. Soldiers of both sides are now enlisted, wear- 
ing the same uniform in support of the united 
country against that foreign foe which would have 
prevented France from ceding Louisiana to the 
Union. And the wise foresight of Jefferson in re- 
moving forever the chauces of European domina-+ 
tion in America, although by means admittedly ex- 
tra-constitutional, is more and more apparent as 
time goes by. The spinal column, the true back- 
bone of the country, is and always will be the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

Hobson Last week Lieut. Richmond P. Hob- 

Exchanged. son and his men were exchanged for 
a Spanish lieutenant and fourteen non-commission- 
ed officers and privates. Both our soldiers and sail- 
ors were overjoyed at his release. His reception 
on board Admiral Sampsoun’s flagship New York 
was a scene never to be forgotten. Congratulations 





and compliments were mingled with shouts and 
tears of joy. The noble heroes were prisoners 
just thirty-three days. They were as well treated 
as could have been expected under the circum- 
stances.. The Spanish officers treated them with 
due courtesy, and gave them the best they had to 
eat. Since his release Lieut. Hobson has told the 
story of his exploit to representatives of the press. 
Although his plan was a complete failure, his hero- 
ism suffers nothing on that account. The country 
took it for granted that the sinking of the Merri- 
mac completely closed Santiago harbor, but when 
Admiral Cervera’s entire fleet steamed past fhe 
wreck everybody was undeceived. The success 
achieved was not worth the risk taken.. The men 
got their glory and that is all. Lieut. Hobson him- 
self says modestly: “What we did was not much of 
a feat.” Our superiority over fhe Spanish at sea 
is due partly to the courage and resolution of such 
men as the heroes of the Merrimac. It begins to 
look as if the navy had about finished its work in 
this war. Admiral Camara is on his way back 
from his silly voyage through the Suez canal. 





The War Unless Spain sues for peace’ very 

Policy. soon the war will assume still larger 
proportions. The government at Washington has 
determined to send immediately a fleet under 
Commodore Watson to attack the fortified towns 
of Spain. It is assumed that the object of this 
move is to bring the Spanish authorities and more 
especially the Spanish people to their senses as 
soon as possible. So long as the people of Spain 
continue to believe that their armies in the East 
and the West are gaining victories they will con- 
tinue to clamor for the war to go on, but the mo- 
ment they see plainly that their own coast cities 
are in danger it is believed they will sue for 
peace. An attack on Cadiz, Cartagena or any other 
strongly fortified town would startle the entire 
population and force them to recognize the in- 
evitable. The primary object of the attack on 
Spanish home ports is strategic, but there may be 
danger init. The powers of Europe would be more 
inclined to resent such a movement than any- 
thing else. We claim the right to take care of this 


hemisphere and to let the rest of the world take 
eare of the other. 


Another part of the war policy is to make an ex- 
pedition against Porto Rico at once. As soon as 
Santiago falls the next move is to be against San 
Juan, the capital of Porto Rico. It is believed that 
the inhabitants of the island are ready for revolt 
and that it will be an easy matter to subdue the 
country. Gen. Miles, it is reported, is to take per- 
sonal command of the expedition. It seems to be 
understood that Havana will be left until the last. 
The strong fortifications of the western end of 
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Cuba and the prevalence of yellow fever at this 
season of the year are regarded as goed reasons 
why the attack on Havana should be deferred. It 
has become more and more evident that the Span- 
ish forces are well fortified in Havana. The sto- 
ries about starvation do not seem true. More than 
three months have passed since we were assured 
that starvation was staring the city in the face and 
still there is no sign of surrender. The Cubans are 
worth nothing to the United States. A year ago 
we were daily hearing of glorious victories won 
by the insurgents. Now they are found worthless 
as allies. Gomez, who was frequently on the point 
of sweeping the island from end to end, occupies 
his time in writing pronunciamentos. Before the 
war began it was universally asserted that the 
two eastern provinces of the island were in pos- 
session of the Cubans. They were said to have 
schools, postoffices, custom houses and all the para- 
phernalia of government in perfect working order. 
Still with the help of our army and navy Puerto 
Principe and Santiago provinces cannot be said to 
belong to the Cubans. What a blunder it would 
have been if we had recognized the Cuban repub- 
lic. They could not have gained their independ- 
ence in fifty years. 


After The press of the civilized world 

the War. is speculating upon what will 
happen after the war with Spain is” ended. 
The Berlin correspondent of the Associated 
Press declares that Germany, France and Russia 
have reached an understanding relative to the 
Philippines. It was these three powers that forced 
Japan to give back to China the Liao Tung peninsu- 
la. The world was amazed to find such enemies as 
France and Germany joining hands with Russia to 
dictate the settlement of the Chinese-Japanese war. 
It is now said that these same European powers do 
not intend actively to interfere in the present war 
until hostilities cease, after which they will join to 
prevent the United States and Great Britain from 
gaining possession of the whole of the Philippine 
Islands. When the war is over it is proposed that 
an international congress shall be held similar to the 
Berlin congress of 1878. All the great powers will 
be asked to take part in this Congress, including the 
United States and Spain. The powers of conti- 
nental Europe are intensely jealous of Great Brit- 
ain and will do all in their power to prevent her 
from getting any advantage out of the present war 
in the far East. Germany is taking very active in- 
terest in our conflict. 

It is reported that German merchants are doing a 
thriving business, especially in beans, peas, canned 
goods, small arms and ammunition through the 
Hamburg commission merchants, who are selling 
to both Spain and the United States. Germany has 


been seized with the colonial craze and her mer- 
chants are ready to support any military measures 
that will promote German commerce, The London 
Times, commenting on the situation, says: ‘The 
German newspapers are in a great state of excite- 
ment because the Americans venture to question the 
motives of the extraordinary display of German 
ships at Manila. Public opinion in America, on the 
other hand, is very naturally aroused by the ex 
ceedingly outspoken language coming from inspired 
sources in Germany in regard to the proper aims of 
German policy in the Philippines.” The Germans, 
us The Observer has repeatedly asserted, are pro- 
foundly interested in the outcome of this war. They 
might even make friends with the French if they 
could thereby beat England and the United States. 
They want to drive England out of her markets in 
the far East. They would even be willing to run 
the risk of trouble with the United States, provid 
ed they could solidify all Europe against Great 
sritain. The best informed political experts in Ku 
rope are much concerned about what will happen 
after the war is over. Will there be a second war 
over the Eastern question, involving all the powers 
of the world? There are, however, competent critics 
who think that Germany would not do anything to 
offend America. If Germany had any other neigh- 
bor except Russia she might be depended upon to 
keep her fingers out of our business. 


Aa Anglo-Amer- In England a league has been organ- 

ican League. jzed for the purpose of promoting 
more friendly relations between this country and 
Great Britain. It is daily growing in numbers and 
influence. It is said to be the most intluential body 
of leaders ever organized in England for the diree- 
tion of public opinion. It already includes in its 
membership forty members of Parliament, as many 
dukes and earls, four archbishops, nearly all the 
bishops, the heads of most of the colleges and uni- 
versities, religious leaders of the dissenting denom- 
inations, editors, artists, barristers and judges. This 
powerful league exists solely for the purpose of 
cultivating cordial relations between our country 
and Great Britain. One very significant fact is 
that Cardinal Vaughan of the Roman Catholic 
Church is an active member. The Hon. James 
Bryce, widely known in America, is chairman of the 
Executive Committee. Such a body must have 
great weight with the people and with the govern- 
ment. The New York Tribune's London cor- 
respondent thus speaks of it: 


“What work this Anglo-American League will 
undertake is not yet known, but it is clear that it 
already provides a powerful agency for directing 
public opinion. The list of over 400 members ef- 
fectually disposes of the old-time contention that 
the classes in England are against America. When- 
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ever the emergency arises, this organization will 
furnish facilities for holding public meetings 
throughout the United Kingdom, and elther forcing 
the government to move more rapidly or adequately 
supporting it In any policies affecting the common 
interests of America and England. The chief or- 
ganizer is Mr. Lee Roberts, a prominent barrister, 
who is a radical home ruler; but politics are ex- 
cluded from the scheme of work. <A majority of 
the members are Unionists, althougn Ministers now 
In office take no part in it. The league makes a 
close approach to the throne through the Duke of 
Fife and the Marquis of Lorne.” 

The motives and plans of this movement are 
most heartily appreciated by all true Americans, 
The Anglophobe who frothed at the mouth every 
time England was mentioned two years ago Is 
now clothed and in his right mind. Ianaticism 
cannot last long among intelligent people. Our sin- 
cere desire is that the good feeling ‘now existing 
between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations may 
lead not to a political alliance, but to an agreement 
to live in peace. We do not need any alliance for 
purposes of war, either offensive or defensive, but 
we do need a powerful sentiment that will frown 
down war and: establish peace throughout the 
world. The world has been cursed and oppressed 
long enough by military despotism. When England 
and America join hands to keep the peace the final 
triumph of Christianity will be near. 


Russia and the Ans The agitation in) England and_ this 
glo-Saxon Alliance. country in favor of an Anglo-Saxon 
alliance has alarmed all the powers of Europe. In 
France, Germany and Austria the project is pro- 
nounced impracticable if not impossible. With one 
voice the continental press warns the nation against 
England's selfishness. Russia seems much _— dis- 
tressed at the prospect of an alliance between this 
country and = Great Sritain. Russian journalists 
solemnly protest against our taking any part in this 
new and perilous scheme. They tell us that Rus- 
sia is our consistent and disinterested friend, but 
that England is at heart an implacable foe. Eng- 
land wants to use the United States, say the Rus- 
Sians, as a cat’s paw to pull the chestnuts out of the 
Asiatie fires. The sharp clash between Russian 
and British interests in the far East fully explains 
Russia’s hostility to the proposed alliance. We con- 
fess that as between Muscovite civilization and 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, we infinitely prefer the 
latter to the former. Russia is an absolute despot- 
ism and her triumph in the East means the end of 
progress so happily begun through the Oriental 
world. Russia is as despotic in religion as she is in 
politics. The Czar tolerates no missionary within 
his vast domains. Neither Roman Catholic nor 
Protestant dare attempt to propagate his faith on 
Russian soil. Should China finally become a Rus- 
sian province, heathenism would win a great vic- 
tory. We have often emphasized the fact that 
American interests in*the far East are identical 
with those of England. Should England and the 
United States join hands to maintain the integrity 
of the Chinese empire and keep all Oriental ports 
open to the commerce of the world it would no 
doubt greatly displease Russia and her European 
allies, but it would be the greatest possible boon to 
China and to the whole civilized world. 


HOBSON AS A TYPICAL AMERICAN, 

Lieutenant Hobson’s startling exploit has been 
universally praised for its bravery. It gave the 
country that best reassurance that comes from 
knowlng that it can still produce men worthy of Its 
illustrious founders, For the wealth of every na- 
tion in the last resort is to be measured in the 
character and quality of its young men and women. 
We are all ready to pay every possible tribute to 
Lieutenant THfobson'’s individual force of initiative, 
high sense of duty, and splendid patriotism. Never- 
theless, what pleases us best of all is the bellef 


that Hobson is an American type rather than 4 


wholly unique personality—just as the handful of 
men who were selected to join him In his hazard- 
ous enterprise were typical of the hundreds of 
other seamen in the fleet who were equally ready 
to go, many of whom s.ed tears of disappointment, 
according to the reports, because they were not 
selected. Admiral Dewey's work at Manila sur- 
prised the world by a swift dexterity—a combina- 
tion of almost reckless daring with cool, scientifie 
precision—which belongs peculiarly to the Amert- 
can people. The night entry of Manila Bay, the 
swift elliptical maneuvering of Dewey's squadron, 
the deadly accuracy of the shots as the shins cir- 
cled past the Spanish fleet anchored under the 
shadow of the Cavite forts, remind one somehow 
of various operations on a smaller scale that we see 
at home every day of our lives. The locomotive en- 
gineer, with his flying switch, is a case in point. 
‘Many of our industrial operations combine skill 
with daring in a manner unknown to the rest of 
the world. Our great surgeons, with their nerves 
of steel and a quickness aimost electrical, are every 
day performing wonders that show the same union 
of personal resources and qualities. Lieutenant 
Hobson at Santiago undertook a bit of work that 
required science, skill and cool judgment in the 
highest degree, for it had to be performed upon a 
calculated plan under conditions of most extraordi- 


nary difficulty. If the Merrimac had gone down in 
the wrong place, the heroism of Hobsou and his 


‘men would have been none the less fine and noble. 


But it is wholly unfair to Hobson to think for a 
moment that he was engaged in a spectacular per- 
formance for the sake of winning glory irrespective 
of the risk of human life. His mission was of an 
exactly opposite nature. It was the merciful 
project of a man who takes his own life in his hand 
(not desiring to throw it away—planning indeed to 
save it if possible) for an object the success of 
which might save thousands of lives. In its econ- 
omy of life, indeed, Hobson’s enterprise was the 
most notable and successful that can be found in 
the annals of modern warfare; for it was not in- 
tended merely to affect a single battle or to gain 
some momentary advantage, but rather was meant 
to be the essential pivot upon which the whole war 
should turn.—From The Progress of the World, in 
the American Menthly Review of Reviews for July. 
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~ BXAMINATION. 


AND ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Mental—6 credits each. 


1. A can do a piece of work in % day and B in %& 
day; how long will it take them together to do it? 


» 5.9 


2. 26 of 50 is 5-2 of the difference of two numbers, 
and the less is % the greater; require the numbers. 

3. In how many minutes after 6 o’clock will the 
hour and minute hands of a watch first be 5 minutes 
of time apart? 

4. A man sold two lots for $420; on the first he 
gaincd 25 per cent and on the second he lost 25 per 
cent; did he gain or lose, and how much, if the see- 
ond Jot cost 24 as much as the first? 

5. If 2 horses earn $4 in 20 days, how long will it 
take & oxen to earn twice as much, provided that 5 
oxen earn as much as 4 horses? 


WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 
Ten credits each. 


6. Define: a composite number, cancellation, com- 
pound fraction, liter, and analysis 


7. (a) Name two of the underlying principles of 
finding the G. C. D. by the method of continued di- 
vision. (b) Distinguish between division and parti- 
tion. (¢) In multiplication of decimals why point 
off as many decimal figures in the product as the 
sum of those in the multiplicand and multiplier? 


8. (a) What is the relation of involution to evolu- 
tion? (by) What is the relation of the gram to the 
meter? (c) What is the relation of the product to 
the mvltiplicand? 


9. ‘Lhe difference in time in the observations of an 
eclipse on two vessels at sea is 3 hours, 15 minutes, 
12 seconds: what is their difference in longitude? 


10. If milk is 1.03 as heavy as water, and a vessel 
holds 30.6 kgs. of milk, what is the milk worth at 
Sc a liter? 

11. A not of $400, dated October 17, 1890, was 
paid April 11, 1893, with interest at 12 per cent, 
what was the amount paid. 


12. A broker paid 96 per cent for State warrants 
bearing S per cent interest; what rate of interest 
does he make on his investment, if the warrants are 
paid in 1S months? 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


2. Vermilion. 3. Hydraulic. 

1. Erasable. 14. Molecule. 

3. Ithythm. 15. Apparatus. 

4. Solecism. 16. Polyeotyledonous. 
5. Steilacoom. 17. Almond. 

6. Gentian. 18. Ancmone. 

7. Lovable. 19. Ovule. 

8. Quantitative. 20. Kalama. 

9 Peaceable. 21. Beethoven. 

10. Goethe. 4 


22. Innocuous. 
11. Chamois 23. Trisylable. 
12. Phosphorescent. 24. Finale. 
(50 credits.) 25. Weyler. 

2. Write at dictation: 
“And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 

Lie deep *neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burned-out craters healed with snow. 
What wonder if Sir Launfel now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow?" 
Define rifts. 
3. Distinguish between phonic analysis and phonic 
synthesis. Indicate by diacritical mark the correct 
sound of n in linger, madrona, canon (a ravine). 

4. Mark th in this, and think. What sound has s 
in the word Missouri? 

5. Accent and syllabify: Pyramidal, comparable, 
disputant, primary, feline, canine, chastisement, 
confidant, idea, legislature, 

PILTYSIOLOGY. 

1. What kind of blood is found in the right side 
of the heart? Trace its course to the left side. 

2. Describe the subaceous and sweat glands. 

3. How many hours should the average student 
or brain worker use for sleep, for recreation and for 
work? 

4. Trace the alimentary canal and give function 
of each part. 

5. What is appendicitis? How caused? 

6. What different elements are found in the com- 
position of the human body? 

7. What kind of joints in the body? Locate and 
describe one of each kind. 

8. What is the effect of nicotine on the blood ves- 
sels? 

9. Give complete process of smelling. 

10. What connects the mind or soul to the exterior 
world? 

THEORY AND PRACTICE, 

1. Give two rules to be observed in criticising reci- 

tations. 


2. How do you prevent tardiness? 
3. Distinguish between education and instruction, 
4, What principles should govern in assigning 


seats to pupils? 
5. Name two principles underlying school punish- 
ment. 
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6. Name in order, the kind of education that pro- 
motes health, the kind that diminishes ignorance 
and the kind that lessens crime. 

7. Define attention. How secured? 

&. In teaching grammar should analysis be taught 
before the parts of speech, or the reverse? Should 
they be taught together? Why? 

9. What is the object of nature study in common 
schools? How introduced in the country schools? 

10. Discuss the function of the will in contrast 
with that of thought. 

HISTORY. 

1. Into what periods is United States history di- 
vided? State the year when each period begins. 

2. Give the boundary of the United States at the 
close of the revolutionary war. 

3. Account for the subsequent acquisition of terri- 
tory. How? When? 

4, Name five important legislative acts, statutory 
and constitutional, which directly referred to slav- 
ery. Date of each. 

5. Name one individual who has contribuated val- 
uable service to the United States in securing in- 
dependence; one in securing our present form of 
government; one in preserving the unity of the 
States; one in invention; one in literature. 

6. In what body are the legislative powers vested 
by the constitution of the United States? How is 
that body constituted? How are the members 
chosen, and for what term? How are vacancies 
filled? 

7. State the substance or purpose of each of the 
lust four amendments to the United States consti- 
tution. 

S. (a) State the purpose of the veto power.  (b) 
Name one absolute and one co-operative power con- 
stitutionally conferred with executive powers. 

9. (a) What are the usual and what are the possi- 
ble duties of the vice-president? (b) What provi- 
sion is made for the discharge of the usual duties 
in case of vacancy? What is the law for presiden- 
tial succession? 

10, (a) Name the members of McKinley's cabinet. 
(b} What purpose is there in determining the popu- 
lation of the United States every ten years? 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Write a letter to a school board accepting a po- 
sition tendered you. 

2. Define descriptive and limiting adjectives; co- 
ordinate, subordinate and correlative conjunctions. 

3. What is an adverbial objective? Name some 
verbs that take both a direct and an indirect object. 

4. Why cannot intransitive verbs have voice? 
What is tense? 

5. Write sentences using that as a relative, a con- 
junction, an adjective and an adjective pronoun. 
Use as as a relative. 


6. Write a complex interrogative sentence and 
analyze or diagram it. 

7. Write a sentence using but as a conjunction, an 
adjective, an adverb and a preposition. 

8. Define compound phrase, copula, inflection and 
comparison. 

9. Correct or justify and give reasons: Bread and 
milk are good food. You did splendid last examina- 
tion. I differ with you on that point. The boy 
would and did have his own way. 

10. Combine the following statements into a com- 
plex sentence containing one relative clause, one 
participial phrase and one appositive phrase: Co- 
lumbus saw at a distance a light. This was about 
2 hours before midnight. Columbus was standing 
on the forecastle. He pointed the light out to Pe- 
dro, Pedro was a page of the queen’s wardrobe. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
What causes the seasons? 
. Where are the Pyrenees mountains? 
3. Describe two chief rivers of Italy. 

4. Name political divisions of Africa and tell tv 
whom they belong. 

5. What is meant by the Eastern question? 

G6. What nation or nations control the Suez canal? 

7. Describe two transcontinental railroads of the 
United States. 

8. What is the general direction of the mountains, 
rivers and valleys of Indo-China? 

9, Where are the Philippine Islands? To whom do 
they belong? 

10. Locate and name five capes of the western 
United States. 

STATE SCHOOL LAW AND CONSTITUTION. 

1. What is a joint district. 

2. What judicial functions are performed by the 
superintendent of public instruction? 

3. On what authority is the course of study for 


to 


eo 


the common schools established? 

4. Name three duties of the district clerk. 

5. What does the law provide regarding the teach- 
ing of morals and patriotism? 

6. What is the law regarding attendance at school 
and the method for enforcing it? 

7. Give the sources of school revenues. 

8. What is the provision of law for educating de- 
fective youth? 

9. Name the courts in the judiciary of the State. 

10. What is meant by impeachment? How is it 
conducted? 

READING. 

1. How do you teach pupils to determine the em- 
phatie word? How develop thought in first and sec- 
ond reading grades? 

2. Is formal scansion important in learning to read 
poetry? Define scansion. Scan the following lines: 
“Tn life’s small things be resolute and great 
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To keep thy muscle trained; knowest thou when fate 
Thy measure takes, or when she'll say to thee, 
‘I find thee worthy; do this deed for me.’ ”’ 

3. Name five common faults in reading and your 
method of correcting them. Mention two books 
suitable for supplemetary reading in the third grade. 

4. Show how you would develop a new word be- 
fore the class by means of phonic analysis; by 
phonic synthesis. 

5. Describe in detail your method of teaching 
reading. If you have had no actual experience tell 
how you think it should be taught. Read selections 
from Franklin’s Fifth Reader of both prose and po- 
etry. (50 credits for oral reading.) 


PHYSICS. 

1. Define centrifugal force. Centripetal. Expla- 
nation of each. 

2. What is meant by the “mechanical equivalent 
of heat?” 

3. Give a description of the Leyden jar. Explain 
its action. 

4. A battery of six cells joined in series, each 
having an E. M. F. of 2 volts and an internal resist- 
ance of 0.5 ohm acts through an external resistance 
of 0.1 ohm. Require the number of amperes. 

5. Given: weight in air 1,500 pounds; weight in 
water 1,000. Required: specific gravity. 

6. What is a machine? What is its general of- 
fice? 

7. (a) Classify levers. (b) Give an example of each 
class. (c) What is meant by the momentum of a 
force? 

8. State the different cases that may arise under 
the topic, “Composition of Forces.” 

9. What is the phonograph? 

10. What weight of water at 85 degrees ¢ will 
just melt 15 pounds of ice at 0 degree c? 

LITERATURE. 

1. Is a textbook of value to the pupil and to the 
teacher in the study of English literature? Give 
reasons for answer. 

2. Who is known as the “Father of English Po- 
etry?’ Define allegory; apostrophe. 

3. What can you say of the present literary activ- 
ity in America? Can America be said to have a na- 
tional literature? Why? 

4. Relate the story of ‘King Arthur and His Table 
Round.” Name five knights of Arthur’s court. 

5. Who edited the Tatler The Spectator? The 
Rambler? Name five living American authors and 
a production of each. 

6. Who is the present poet laureate of England? 
Name the greatest living poet in America and state 
on what your opinion is based. 

7. Of the following historical novels, name the au- 
thor and the approximate period or events of which 


each one treats. Answer ten of the twelve given: 
Last Days of Pompeii. 


Ben Hur. 
Kenilworth. 

Romola. 

The Spy. 

Tale of Two Cities. 
The White Company. 
The Virginians. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. 
The Fool’s Errand. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
The Scottish Chiefs. 


8. Name your favorite Shakespearean play and de- 
seribe a leading character. 
9. “Life hath become to me 
An empty theater—its lights extinguished, 
The music silent and the actors gone; 
And I alone sit musing on the scenes 
That once have been; I am so old that 
Death oft plucks me by the cloak 
To come with him.” 
What figures of speech occur in the above? Name 
author. 
10. Account for the lack of uniformity in gram- 
matical structure in Elizabethan literature. 





ANSWERS. 


STATE SCHOOL LAW AND CONSTITUTION. 
1. One having territory in more than one county. 
2. Hearing appeals by district officers and others 
from a decision by the county superintendent. 

3. The statutes empower the state board of educa- 
tion to make and adopt a course of study. 

4. (a) To keep a record of directors’ meetings. (b) 
To keep an account of receipts and expenditures of 
district moneys. (c) To take school census. (d) To 
care for school buildings. (e) To make a report to 
the county superintendent. (f) To sign all warrants 
ordered by the directors . (g) To report pupils who 
do not attend school to the superior judge. (Any 
three, full credit.) 

5. See section 56, Code of Public Instruction. 

6. Pupils under 15 years must attend 12 weeks 
each year until competent in the first eight years’ 
course of study. If not so done, the superior court 
shall investigate and may fine for non-conformance 
to the law. 


- 


7. Fines and penalties. Interest on permanent 
school fund from sale or lease of lands. District 
tax. County tax. State tax. 

8. County superintendents shall report to the 
county commissioners and to the director of the 
school for. defective youth the deaf, blind, mute and 
feeble-minded youths of the county. Parents shall 
send such children to the school for defective youth 
or educate them elsewhere. If not able to bear the 
expenses, the county commissioners shall pay the 
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expenses for so doing. Penalties for noncompli- 
ance, not less than $50 nor more than $200, at the 
discretion of the court. 

9. Supreme court, superior courts, municipal 
courts, justices of the peace and such other courts 
as the legislature may establish. 


10. Impeachment is accusation of crimes or misde- 
meanors by officers elected. The House of Repre- 
sentatives tries the accused, the Senate sits as court 
or judge. Two-thirds vote required to convict. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. Criticism should be (a) kind and sympathetic in 
its nature. (b) Should discriminate between trivial 
mistakes and more essential points in a recitation. 
(c) Should be favorable, noting merits as well as 
faults. (d) Should be given with design to convey 
information. (Any two, full credit.’ 

2. Any reasonable discussion. 

3. Education refers not so much to imparting 
knowledge as to the drawing forth of the powers, 


mental, moral and physical; and to the discipline 
and harmonious development of the being. Instruc- 
tion refers to furnishing the mind with knowledge. 
Any discussion making this distinction is accepted. 
4. (a) Arrange pupils for convenient class man 
agement. (hb) Arrange pupils to promote the dis- 
cipline of the room. (¢) Arrange pupils to give each 
pupil a seat of suitable size. (d) Arrange pupils 
with reference to ability to see the work on the 
blackboard; (e) also with reference to the room as 
to temperature and drafts. (Any three, full credit.) 
5. (a) Punishment of some kind must be a certain- 
ty. (b) Must correspond to the magnitude of the 
offense. (c) Must be modified to accord with the 
kind of offense. (d) Must be modified to accord with 
the motive of the offender. (e) Must be modified to 
accord with the physical nature of the child, as to 
age, sex and temperament. (f) Must be related to 
the offense as effect to cause. (Any two, full credit.) 
6. (a) Physical, (b) mental and (c) moral. 


7. Attention is the power of the mind to turn the 
thoughts to one object exclusively. It is secured by 
external stimuli of various kinds, such as (a) inter- 
esting and animated manner of the teacher; (b) the 
novelty of method or matter presented; (c) an ex- 
cited imagination by illustrative anecdotes or de- 
scriptions; (d) by variety of exercises to break 
monotony; (e) through the higher motives of excel- 
lence and duty. (Any three points full credit for 
second part of the question. 

8. Either method full credit if accompanied with 
good reasons. 

9. Object—cultivation of observing powers, and 
ethical and aesthetic sense. (Any sensible method 
of introducing it into schools, full credit.) 

10. A sensible discussion giving the relation of 
will and knowing, full credit. 








UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1. (a) Discovery and exploration, 1492-1607. (b) 
Colonial development, 1607-1776. (c) Revolutionary 
period, 1776-1789. (d) Development of the states, 
1789-1860. (e) Civil war, 1860-1865. (f) Reconstruc- 
tion and following, 1865 to present time. (Variation 
by good authority, full credit.) 

2. All the present possessions east ot the Missis- 
sippi except what was known as the Florida pur- 
chase. 

3. (a) Louisiana territory, by purchase, 1803. (b) 
Florida purchase, 1819. (c) Texas annexed, 1845. 
(d) Mexican cession, 1848. (e) Second Mexican ces- 
sion, Gadsden purchase, 1858. (f) Oregon country, 
by treaty, 1846. (g) Alaska purchase, 1867. 

4. Constitutional provision prohibiting the slave 
trade after 1808. Missouri compromise, 1820. 
“Omnibus bill,” 1850. Kansas-Nebraska act, 1853. 
Constitutional amendment prohibiting slavery, 
XIII. amendment. Granting negroes civil rights, 
XIV. amendment. Right of suffrage to negroes, 
XV. amendment. (Any five, full credit.) 

5. (a) Any patriot of revolutionary period. (by 
Any member of constitutional convention or who 
assisted in adoption of constitution. (c) Andrew 
Jackson, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster or any prom- 
inent leaders of the North during the civil war. (d) 
Any prominent inventor of the United States. (e) 
Any prominent literary character of the United 
States. 

6. (a) Congress. (b) Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. (c) Senators, by State legislatures, for 
term of six years. Representatives, by the people, 
for term of two years. (d) Senate, by executive ap- 
pointment until the legislature meets, then by the 
legislature if at all. Representatives, by special 
election. 

7. Amendment XII. to modify the method of elect- 
ing president and _ vice-president. Amendment 
XIII. to free the slaves. Amendment XIV. to 
grant civil rights to the negroes. Amendment 
XV. to grant right of suffrage to negroes. 

8. (a) To give the executive check upon hasty 
legislation. (b) See constitution, Sec. 2, Art. II. 

9. (a) Usually acts as president of the Senate. 
Possible president. (b) Senate has a president pro 
tem elected. Presidential succession- -vice-presi- 
dent, cabinet officers in following order: Secretary 
of State, secretary of the treasury, secretary of war, 
attorney general, postmaster general, secretary of 
the navy, secretary of the interior. 

10. Day, Gage, Alger, Griggs, Smith, Long, Bliss, 
Wilson. To determine number of representatives in 
Congress. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Impure blood; goes to the lungs through the 
pulmonary arteries and back to the pulmonary veins 
to the left ventricle. 
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2. Subaceous glands are oil glands, specially lo- 


eated where the hair grows, provide oil to lubricate 
the skin and to give life to the hair. Sweat glands 
are outlets for the watery fluid secreted from the 
blood, known as sweat or perspiration. Very num- 
erous. 

3. Eight hours for each. 

4. Mouth, mastication; oesophagus, swallowing; 
stomach, digestion; duodenum, complete digestion 
and absorption; intestines, absorption. 

5. Appendicitis, a disease of the appendix, a small 
sack attached to the large intestine where the small 
intestine joins. It is caused by the irritation from 
seeds and other indigestible particles of food lodg- 
ing in the appendix. 

6. The various classifications are; 1, animal and 
vegetable; 2, organic and inorganic; 8, organic (al- 
bumen, fibrine, caseine, fats and oils, Sugars); inor- 
ganic; 4, starches, sugars, albumen, fats, salts, indi- 
gestible elements. (Any sensible classification, full 
credit.) 

7. Ball and socket at the shoulder; hinge in the 
fingers or elbow; sutures, in the skull. Brief de- 
scription of each, see textbook. 

8. Causes the heart to act rapidly, blood to be- 
come thin, corpuscles to lose their life. 

9. Air is drawn into the nasal passages, odors af- 
fect the nerves of smell embedded in the mucus 
membrane, and the sensation is carried to the brain 
by the olfactory nerve. 

10, The senses. 

GRAMMAR. 


1. Graded on the spelling, expression and punctua- 
tion. 

2. Descriptive adjective, one expressing quality or 
kind. Limiting adjective, one that points out or ex- 
presses Numer or quantity. Co-ordinate conjunc: 
tion, one connecting sentences or parts of sentences 
of equal rank. Subordinate conjunction, one con- 
necting a depend: nt or subordinate clause to a prin- 
cipal clause. Correlative conjunction, used in pairs, 
as neither, nor; be:h, and; not only, but. 

3. Nouns expressing time, distance, weight, value, 
etc. Give, teach and others; as I gave the boy a 
hat. 

4. The usual definition of voice, the quality of a 

verb that shows whether the subject acts or is 
acted upon. As an intransitive verb cannot act up- 
on an object, it is said not to have voice. 
5. The flower that blooms in the spring, ete., ete. 
He said that he, ete., ete. That house is new. That 
is good, this is bad. Such as I have, I give unto 
thee. 

7. Conjunction—Man has his will, but woman has 
her way. Preposition—All but one were saved. 
Adverb—We meet but to part. Adjective—Life is 
but a dream. Authorities are not uniform. If rea- 
sons are given for other opinions, give credit. 


8. Two or more simple phrases joined by con- 
junction. Some form of the verb to be used to as- 
sert the predicate of the subject. Change in the 
form of a word to show its relation to other words. 
Comparison is the inflection of adjectives (and ad- 
verbs) to show the degree of quality. 

9. Bread and milk are good feods; or taken as 
one, is a good food. You did splendidly last exam- 
ination. Well is a better word. I differ with you 
on that point. From is correct also. (See Webster’s 
dictionary.) The boy would have his way (or an ex- 
panded statement). 

10. Any combination meeting the conditions. 

ARITHMETIC. 
Mental. 

1. A can do in one day, or 5-5 day, 2% times the 
work. B can do in one day, or 5-5 day, 5 times the 
work. A and B together can do in one day 1% plus 
3, or 544 times the work. They can do the work in 
1 divided by 5% or 2-11 of a day, 

2. 5 of 50 is 10; % of 50 is 20; 20 is 5-2 the differ- 
ence; % the difference is ¥% of 20, or 4; 2-2, or the 
difference, is 2 times 4, or 8; greater number is 38-3; 
less number is 24; difference, 3-3—25, or 14; 14 great- 


greater is 3 times 8, or 24; 34 of 24 is 16 


er is 8; 3-3 
the less. 

3. It is required of the minute hand to gain the 
space of 25 minutes. In one hour it gains 55 min- 
utes, or 11-12 of the distance traveled; if the gain is 
11-12 of the distance traveled, 25 is 11-12; 1-12 is 
1-11 of 25, 12-12 is 12 times 1-11 of 25, 27 3-11 min- 
utes. It is therefore 27 3-11 minutes past 6 o'clock. 

4. First lot cost 3-3, the second 34. First lot sold 
at a gain of 25 per cent, or 4, or 5-4 cost; 5-4 times 
5-3 is 15-12, or selling price. Second lot sold at a 
loss of 25 per cent or 4, or for %4 of 35, or 44. 15-12 
plus 1% is 21 12, or selling price of both, $420. 1-12 
is 1-21 of $420, or $20. 12-12 is 12 times $20, or 
$240, cost of first lot. 2 of $240 or $160, cost of sec- 
ond lot. 25 per cent of $240 is $60 gain. 25 per 
cent of $160 is $40 loss. Net loss, $60—$40 or $20. 

5. Two horses earn $4 in 20 days. 4 horses earn 
$8 in 20 days. 5 oxen earn $8 in 20 days. One ox 
ean earn $8 in 5 times 20 days, or 100 days. 38 oxen 
can earn $8 in 14 of 100 days, or 331% days. 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

6. See textbook. 

7. (a) A divisor of two numbers is a divisor of the 
difference, G. C. D. of one of two numbers and 
their difference is the G. C. D. of two numbers. (b) 
Division finds one of two factors, partition finds 
one of two numbers which added make a given 
number. (c) By changing to common fractions, the 
denominator of the product of two decimal fractions 
is found to have as many ciphers as are found in 
the denominators of both factors. As the decimal 
places indicate the number of ciphers in the unex- 
pressed denominator, the product must express as 
many places as are found in both factors. 
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8. Involution has given equal factors, to find the 
product. Evolution has given product of equal fac- 
tors, to find the factors. Opposite operations. (b) 
A gram is the unit of weight and is the weight of 
a cubic centimeter of distilled water. (c) The prod- 
uct is the multiplicand repeated a given number of 
times and has the same relation to it as unity has 
to the multiplier. 

9. Multiply by 15, gives 48 degrees, 48 minutes, 0 
seconds. 

10. Kg of water is a liter. 380.6 kgs at 5c per liter 
is 30.6 times 5; divided by 1.08 is $1.4854. 

11. Time 2 years, 5 months, 24 days, interest 12 
per cent, $119.20 interest; plus principal $400 is 
$519.20 total paid. 

12. Invests $96, gets back $112 in 18 months. 
Gains $16 or 4%, or 1624 per cent in 18 months, which 
is at the rate of 11 1-9 per cent per annum. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Explanation of the sun’s rays changing slant on 
the course of the earth around the sun. 

2. On the boundary between Spain and France. 

3. Po, rising in the Swiss Alps, flowing eastward 
across the northern part of Italy to Adriatic sea. 
Tiber, rises in the Apennines, flowing south empties 
into the Tyrrhenian sea. 

4. Barbary States along the Mediterranean coast, 
composed of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli. The 
Nile countries, including Egypt, Nubia, Egyptian 
Soudan, Abyssinia. Dutch and British colonies of 
South Africa, Cape Colony, Natal, West Griqualand, 
Caffraria, Zululand, Orange Free State, Transvaal. 
Soudan and Congo Free State, Zanzibar, Mozam- 
bique, Senegambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Dahomey 
and Ashantee, Madagasear. (Any ten, full credit.) 

5. Discussion of the control of Asiatic and Euro- 
pean countries so as to maintain a balance of power 
among the great powers. Now it applies particu- 
larly to the control of China. 

6. British. 

7. Any two of the following: N. P. Ry., U. P. and 
Central P., S. Pac. Ry., Great Northern with con- 
nections, 

& From north to south. 

9. Off Chinese coast, 600 miles southeast of Hong 
Kong. They belong to Spain (temporarily to 
Dewey). 

10. Flattery, Disappointment (or Hancock), Blan- 
co, Mendocino, Pt. Arena, Pt. Conception. Any five. 
PHYSICS. 

1. (a) Tendency to move in a straight line away 
from the center of revolution. (b) External force 
acting on a body drawing it from a straight line in 
a circular motion. These terms are applied to the 

circular motion of a body about a center. 

2. Mechanical equivalent of heat is the force ex- 
erted to raise the temperature of water 1 degree F. 


Thus 1 pound weight falling 772 feet equals the 
force required to raise a pound of water 1 degree in 
temperature. These figures vary according to au- 
thorities, some using the metric system. 

3. See textbook. 

4. Current in amperes, 6x2 volts divided by (6x.5) 
plus .1 equal 12 divided by 3.1 equal 3.087. 

5. Loss in water, 500 pounds. 1,500 divided by 
500 equal 8, specifie gravity. 

6. A machine is a centrivance by which force can 
be applied to resistance with advantage. Its gen- 
eral office is to apply a small force through a long 
distance to effect what a greater force would do at 
a shorter distance. 

7. Levers of the 1st, 2d and 3d class. W, P, F.— 
W, F, P.—P, W, F.—forearm, balance, wheelbar- 
row. Momentum, the quantity of motion, found by 
mass x velocity. 

8. In the same direction, in opposite direction, at 
angles. 

9. An instrument to record and reproduce sound. 

10. 14,117 pounds. 

LITERATURE. 

1. Any sensible discussion. 

2. Chaucer. A continued metaphor, running 
through the narrative. A figure in which the ab- 
sent is addressed as though present. 

38. Not much of a national literature. Considera- 
ble literary activity, but no great production. Amer- 
ican life is too much intensified in other pursuits. 

4. Any brief narrative. Galahad, Launcelot, Per- 
cival, Tristram, Geraint, Gawain, Gareth, Pelleas, 
ete. <Any five. 

5. Steele, Addison, Johnson, John Fiske, histori- 
eal works. Mark Twain (S. L. Clemens), Tom 
Sawyer, ete. Charles Dudley Warner, “My Summer 
in a Garden,” “Afterwhiles,’”’ Wm. D. Howells, “The 
Undiscovered Country,” ete. Lew Wallace, “Ben 
Hur,” ete. J. Whitcomb Riley, “Poems Here at 
Home,” ete. F. Marion Crawford, ‘‘Mr: Isaacs,” 
ete. 

6. Alfred Austin. Any prominent poem, with 

good reason, such as Stedman, Stoddard, Miller, 
Riley, Carleton. 
7. “Last Days of Pompeii,” Bulwer. “Ben Hur,” 
Lew Wallace. “Kenilworth,” Scott. ‘Romola,” 
George Eliot. “The Spy.’ Cooper. “The Tale of 
Two Cities,” Dickens. “The Virginians,’ Thack- 
eray. “Fortunes of Nigel,’’ Scott. “The Fool’s Er- 
rand,” Tourgee. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Stowe. 
“The White Company,” A. Conan Doyle. “Scottish 
Chiefs,” Porter. 

8. Anything. 

9. Metaphor, personification. 

10. Language in its formative state. Elements 
derived from other languages necessitated variety 
in grammatical form. 
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COPIMANDERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY. 





The following list shows the officers who com- 
manded the United States army from the time of 
George Washington until the present, together with 
the dates of assumption of command and date of 
being relieved by death or retirement: 

Gen. George Washington, from June 17, 1775, to 
December 23, 1783. 

Maj. Gen. Henry Knox, from December 23, 1783, 
to June 20, 1784. 

Capt. John Doughty (artillery), from June 20, 
1784, to August 12, 1784. 

Lieut. Col. Josiah Harmar (infantry), from Aug- 
ust 12. 1784, to March 4, 1791. 

Maj. Gen. Arthur St. Clair, from March 4, 1791, 
to Marck 5, 1792. 

Maj. Gen. Anthony Wayne, from April 13, 1792, 
19 December 15, 1796. 

Brig. Gen. James Wilkinson, from December 15, 
1796, 10 July 13, 1798. 

Lieut. Gen. George Washington, from July 13 
1798. to December 14, 1799. 

Maj. Gen. Alexander Hamilton, from December 
14. 179°, to June 15, 1800. 

Brig. Gen. James Wilkinson, from June 15, 1800, 
to January 27, 1812. 

Maj. Gen. Henry Dearborn, from January 27, 
1812, to June 15, 1815. 

Maj. Gen. Jacob Brown, from June 15, 1815, to 
February 24, 1828. 

Maj. Gen. Alexander Macomb, from May 29, 1828, 
to June 25, 1841. 

Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott, from July 5, 1841, to 
November 1, 1861. 

Maj. Gen. George Brinton McClellan, from No- 
vember 1, 1861, to March 11, 1862. 

Maj. Gen. Henry Wager Halleck, from July 23, 
1862, to March 9, 1864. 

Gen. Ulysses Simpson Grant, from March 9, 1864, 
to March 4, 1869. 

Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman, from March 8, 
1869, to November 1, 1883. 

Gen. Philip Henry Sheridan, from November 1, 
1883, to August 5, 1888. 

Lieut. Gen. John McAllister Schofield, from Aug- 
ust 14, 1888, to September 29, 1895. 

Maj. Gen. Nelson Appleton Miles, from October 
5, 1895. 


The president of the United States is at all times 
commander it chief of the army and navy.—Se- 
lected. 





FILL THE BLANKS. 





Coffee is imported from ———, ———, —— 
Furs are imported from ———, ———, — 

Quinine is imported from 
Silk is imported from ———, ———, ———. 





Raisins are imported from ——, —-———. 
Copper is found in 
Rice is produced in 
Indigo is imported from ——, - 

Tea is imported from ———, —— 
Cloves are imported from ———, — 
Nutmegs are imported from ———, —— 








Cinnamon is imported from ———, : 
—Western School Journal. 





UNITED STATES PUZZLE. 


1. Which State would Noah prefer? 
2. Which one attracts musicians? 

5} 
4 


>. Which one is “mightier than the sword?” 


. Which one is prefessed by Catholics? 
. Which one is “as good as a mile?” 


6. Which one do all people shun? 

7. Which one would those who are so unfortun- 
ate as to be in No. 6 desire? 

8. Which one is equal to two five dollar bills? 

9. Which two are named for girls? 

10. Which one is the favorite of bookworms? 

11. Which one is the work of Chinese? 

12. Which one is nothing?—Christian Observer. 





MEMORY GEMS. 


Satan as a master is bad; his work much worse; 
his wages worst of all.—Fuller. 

Vice stings us even in our pleasures, but virtue 
consoles us even in our pains.—Colton. 

No man can be provident of his time who is not 
prudent in the choice of his company.—Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 

The doing of an evil to avoid an evil cannot be 
good.—Coleridge. 

It is a joy to think the best we can of human kind. 

Wordsworth. 

A good man is kinder to his enemies than bad 
men are to their friends.—John Hall. 

In so far as you approach temptation to a man, 
you do him an injury, and if he is overcome, you 
share his guilt.—Johnson. 

Most men have more courage than even they 
themselves think they have.—Granville. 

A docile disposition will, with application, sur- 


mount every difficulty.—Manlis. 
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He grieves more than is necessary who grieves 
before it is necessary.—Seneca. 

Though plunged in ills and exercised in care yet 
never let the noble mind despair.—Phillips. 

He that bears himself like a gentleman is worthy 
to have been born a gentleman.—Chapman. 

When all else is lost, the future still remains.— 
Bovee. 

Brave spirits are a balsam to themselves; there is 
a nobleness of mind that heals wounds beyond 
salves.—Cartwright. 

Those who attain any excellence commonly spend 
life in one common pursuit; for excellence is not 
gained upon easier terms.—Johnson. 

Before man made us citizens, great nature made 
us men.—Lowell, 

The measure of choosing well is whether a man 
likes what he has chosen.—Lamb. 

If thou hast a loitering servant, send him on thy 
errand just before his dinner.—Fuller. 

I will adhere to the counsels of good men, al- 
though misfortune and death should be the conse- 
quence.—Cicero. 

A crowd is not company, and faces are but a gal- 
lery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, 
where there is no love.—Bacon. 

When my friends are blind of one eye, I look at 
them in profile.—Joubert. 

Where lives the man that has not tried 
How mirth can into folly glide, 
And folly into sin? 
—Scott. 

Extended empires, like expanded gold, exchanges 
solid strength for feeble splendor.—Johnson. 

A visit to the great lead and zinc mines of Joplin 
and Carihage is interesting and instructive; reach- 
ed via the Missouri Pacific Railway.—Lyon. 

The worst of all knaves are those who can mimic 
their former honesty.—Lavater. 

The human heart is like heaven—the more angels, 
the more room.—Fredrika Bremer. 

It is a good government when those who are near 
are made happy and those who are far are attract- 
ed.—Confucius. 





PRANG SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS. 





The Prang scholarships at Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have been awarded for 1898-9 to the fol- 
lowing students in the Prang normal art classes, 
Boston: 

Miss Mary Bimm, Dayton, O., supervisor of draw- 
ing. 

Miss Mary Bullard, Portland, Me., special teacher 
of drawing, primary grades. 

Miss Emma M. Church, Chicago, Ill., grade teach- 
er, grammar. 

Miss Emily J. Hare, Brockton, Mass, grade teach- 
er, primary. 


Miss Louise T. Rowe, St. Louis, Mo., grade teach- 
er, grammar. 

Mrs. Marion L. Simister, Montreal, Can., special 
teacher of drawing, girls’ high school. 

Miss Luella Tupper, Denver, Col., grade teacher, 
primary. 

The scholarships entitle the holder to one year’s 
tuition at Pratt Institute and to $100 in money. The 
time may be spent in the day or evening classes of 
the art department. 

The scholarships are limited to ten each year and 
are awarded to those students in the Prang normal 
art classes whose work ranks sufficiently high to 
deserve them. The conditions are that the students 
shall carry out the work while actively engaged in 
public school work. As the work in these classes 
is carried out through home study and correspond- 
ence it requires special diligence to win a scholar- 
ship. 

The competitors are scattered over a wide area 
and the awarding of the scholarships is anxiously 
awaited each year. Many of the best supervisors 
of drawing in the country have received their train- 
ing through these classes. 





ILLINOIS’ SUPERINTENDENT. 





Gov. Tanner has appointed Capt. Joseph H. Free- 
man of Aurora superintendent of public instruction 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Prof. 
Samuel M. Inglis. Mrs. Inglis, widow of the late 
superintendent, is appointed assistant by Capt. 
Freeman. 

Capt. Freeman is one of the best known and most 
popular educators in Illinois. His connection with 
cducational interests in the State dates from 1866, 
immediately after he returned from the war. He 
was born in Poland, Me., 58 years ago and spent 
his early life there. He came to Illinois at the close 
of the war and accepted the position of principal of 
the Leland schools, where he taught three years. 
In 1869 he was chosen principal of the Aurora 
graded schools and from there he went to Polo. In 
1874 he went to Denver, Col., and became the first 
pringipal of the Denver public schools. His health 
failed and he came back to Illinois. While recuper- 
ating he taught a term at Streator. He then went 
to Polo and taught three years, during the last of 
which he was Mayor of the city. 

Capt. Freeman has been superintendent of the 
Aurora public schools for 14 years. He _ served 
nearly three years as assistant superintendent of 
public instruction under Dr. Edwards, from Jan- 
uary, 1887, to August, 1889. Again he was assist- 
ant under Prof. Inglis from September, 1896, until 
Mr. Inglis’ death. Capt. Freeman has been presi- 
dent of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association 
and State Teachers’ Association, and is now presi- 
dent of the Illinois Schoolmates’ Club. 
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READING IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES. 





BY WILLIAM L. BALENTINE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL BEN- 
SON SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 





We have an abundance of method, of illustration 
and of theory on the subject of pfimary reading. 
Educational journals are full of it, and doubtless it 
is all needed, but very little is said about reading in 
the upper grades. The common impression appears 
to be that by the time pupils get into the grammar 
school they will need but little assistance from the 
teacher; that having acquired the power to help 
themselves in the lower grades in the matter of 
reading, but little remains to be done for them. 

It appears to the writer that this is a great mis- 
take and that there is room for improvement in the 
methods of teaching and training the older and 
farther advanced pupils to obtain from the choice 
selections of prose and poetry in our readers’ the 
thoughts of the authors, and to see und enjoy the 
beauty and power of their diction. 

I think there is a good deal of skimming done 
here. I have no reference now to the elocution.ry 
part of the work, but simply to the proper concep- 
tion and appreciation of the thought. J.isten to the 
average pupil read a pregnant stanza or paragraph 
from the fourth or fifth reader; unless he is teld 
by the teacher or printer just where to put his em- 
phasis, he reads it mechanically, thus betraying his 
ignorance of the meaning of the author. There is 
nothing in the emphasis, modulation, rate or pitch, 
nothing in the eye or countenance of te reader to 
indicate that the operation is anything but an opers- 
tion of the jaw. 

One reason appears to be that less preparation is 
given to the reading lesson than to any other. The 
pupil is allowed to infer that he needs no special 
preparation in this branch. He knows that he inurt 
prepare on the others, or fail, but the readi.g¢ les- 
son—anybody can get safely through that without 
more labor than looking up a definition or two and 
probably using the dictionary for the proper pro- 
nunciation of a few words, though the latter task 
is usually unnecessary, for they can us2 the diction- 
ary during the reading lesson. As to searching for 
the consecutive thoughts of the author, as revealed 
in the stanzas or paragraphs, searching the figures 
looking up the references and the illustrations thai 
adorn and strengthen the thought of the autho 
the very thing that rescues the exercise from hum 
drum—that scarcely ever dawns upon ibe pupil. 

But when this does dawn upon a thoughiful boy 
or girl, the reading lesson is something different 
from what it was. It is a new study, a new revela- 
tion, and an inspiration that permeates his efforts 
in every other branch of study. 


NEED OF PREPARATION OF THE READING 
LESSON. 

Is it important that much attention be given to 
the proper preparation of the advanced reading !es- 
son? In my judgment it is essential. I do not 
think much preparation is needed to pass the exam- 
ination. The power to interpret an author is neces- 
sary to enable the pupil to study every lesson easily 
and profifitably. It transforms what would other- 
wise be mental drudgery into a comparatively 
pleasant task. It confers upon the pupil power ito 
help himself and gives him the key to intelligent 
mental work. Without this culture, the pupil may 
be a hard worker, but he will always be a buugl r. 

See how the arithmetic is explained. ‘The teacher 
does not rest with her explanations; the pupil with 
chalk or pencil is expected to show upon the board 
or paper whether he comprehends the probiem or 
not, and the teacher holds on until it is comprehend- 
ed. Again, observe how carefully the grammar les- 
son is analyzed; the sentence divided and sul divid- 
ed down to the very word, and the relation cf each 
word to the others pointed out. Thus it is with 
geography and history, and it is right that these 
branches should be taught in this way. Anything 
less would not be acceptable. 

READING LESSONS SUBORDINATE TO OTIIER 
WORK. 

But who ever saw a teacher or a pupil step to the 
board and outline a reading lesson, tracing the au- 
thor’s thoughts from beginning to end? I> strikes 
the writer that more attention should be given to 
the reading lesson in the grammar grades. 

In keeping with this thought, an illustration was 
given recently at a teachers’ meeting. The lesson 
was “The Chambered Nautilus,” by Holmes. he 
poem was first read and all the new or difficult 
words and references pointed out. Then began the 
critical examination of the poem. The question was 
raised as to the main thought in the first stanza. 
This required a good deal of scrutiny, and after a 
half dozen different notions had been given, each 
expressed in a different way, a conclusion was ar- 
rived at. In this way the whole poem was gone 
over and although it was old to almost all the 
teachers, in about 20 minutes all had a better grasp 
of the poem than they had ever had before. The 
conclusion reached was that the first stanza had for 
its leading thought the living nautilus; the second, 
the dead nautilus; the third, its method of growth: 
the fourth, the thanks of the poet for the impres- 
sive lesson taught, which is contained in the fifth 
stanza. 

Then came the most difficult part of the lesson, to 
observe and point out the imagery and the poetical 
conceits of the author in the elaboration of the main 
thoughts. 

In the case of poetry, pupils could not of course 
attempt to be poetical, but they could be called upon 
to say in prose much of what had been clothed in 
poetic expression. 

The benefit of the exercise is not so much in 
knowing the consecutive thoughts in the selection 
as in seeking for them and expressing them in an 
original way. This critical examination of an ex- 
tract or a whole poem would serve to some extent 
as a preventive to desultory reading, and I am sure 
it is an aid to composition.—The Teacher. 
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Children’s Corner, 











A Patriotic Eagle. 





My Dear Boys and Girls:—I think 
you would like to hear to-day a true 
story about a war eagle—a patriotic 
bird which bore the name of “Old 
Abe,” and passed through many a 
battle of the late Civil War. Cousin 
Carrie once saw him with her own 
eyes, looking just as you see him rep- 
resented here, and receiving much at- 
tention from the throngs of people at- 
tending our first grand Exposition— 
the Centennial Fourth of July Expo- 
sition held in Philadelphia in 1876. He 
died soon after, at a good old age. To- 
day stuffed in a life-like manner, he 
stands in the War Museum at Wash: 
‘ngton, where you must pay him a 
visit the next time you go to the Cap- 
itol. Little did the fiuttering young 
eaglet, captured in 1861, on the Flam- 
beau River (in Wisconsin) by a 
strolling Indian, dream of the stir- 
ring life that awaited him! He was 
soon sold for a bushel of corn to a cer- 
tain Daniel McCann, who gave him 
to a military company which had just 
been organized for the Eighth Wis- 
consin Regiment, by Capt. John E. 
Perkins. Proud of this notable ad- 
dition to their company, the soldiers 
had a regular ceremony, in which the 
bird was “sworn in” by putting around 
his neck red, white and blue ribbons, 


and decorating his breast with a 
rosette of the same color. A soldier 
named James McGinnis was made his 
special attendant. 

Company C, to which “Old Abe” be- 
longed, was the color-company of the 
regiment, and the eagie always occu- 
pied a conspicuous place on his perch, 
borne close to the colors. From the 
time the regiment was mustered in, he 
never left it and it was known, in his 
honor, as ‘The Eagles.” When a bat- 
tle was at hand, the bird always an- 
nounced the approach or the enemy 
by a note of alarm, and during ithe 
engagement would hover in the air 
above the scene, watching, apparent- 
ly, for the outcome of the contest. His 
intelligence was almost human and he 
became nearly as famous with the 
army that wore the gray as with that 
which wore the blue. Three times he 
was wounded, but always recovered 
rapidly. The men made him a rally- 
ing ery and the very sight of him seem- 
ed to give them new courage for bat- 
tle. So well was this recognized that 
it is said that General Price, at the 
siege of Corinth, gave orders to have 
the bird seized if possibile, adding that 
he “would rather capture Old Abe 
than a whole brigade.” You may well 
believe that such a remarkable bird 
became renowned after the war was 
over. Barnum, the great showman, 
offered $20,000 for him, but his soldier 
comrades had no idea of seiling their 
mate. They finally gave him, howev 
er, to his native state of Wisconsin, 
which treated him with due distinc- 
tion as long as he lived. 

The life and adventures of Old Abe 
were made the subject of a little book, 
of which more than 50,000 copies were 
sold. He posed for his portrait, and 
sat for his statue in bronze and mar- 
ble. Poems and songs were written 
in his honor. Do you not think that 
was a strange, strange life-experience 
for a little bald eagle born on a lonely 
cliff in a Wisconsin wilderness? I do 
not think he was chained in any way 
to his perch when I saw him. and I 
remember vividly, after all the years, 
how calm and dignified he appeared 
in the midst of all the noise and bus- 
tle of the Exposition, and how wise 
was the side-long look with which his 


piercing eyes looked into the wonder- 
ing ones of 


COUSIN CARRIE. 
—ln The Observer. 


Delicious 
Drink 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘‘When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness andjoverwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a 
beverage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I, know of in the form of 
medicine.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, {Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and imitations. 





FOR LIFE, NOT FOR SCHOOL, WE 
LEARN. 





Do we think when our school life is 
ended, 
Our study and lessons are done? 
*Tis only the little beginning; 
Our lessons are only begun. 


’Tis true we have finished our school 
course, 
Diplomas attest to the fact. 
On school life and work in the school 
room, 
Retrospectively we may look back. 


But now scan the field that’s before 
us. 
As women and men we must be 
Fitted well for what e’er position 
And work, for us, fate may decree. 


School work may be called the foun- 
dation 
Upon which our life work we base. 
Be careful no flaw in erection 
Its beauty or strength may deface. 
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Look well to your building in school 
life, 
Let care and precision be used. 
In character building may virtue 
Through each life be deeply infused. 


Let purity be as the nucleus; 
Around this all wisdom will stand, 

The columns supporting and making 
Your structure a power in the land. 


No great life was ever lived vainly; 
Its influence surely is known; 
The world is through them ever bet- 
tered, 
By good seeds which they may have 
sown 


Think you that as long as our country 
A country of freedom remains, 

Washington, Lincoln and Webster 
Will ever be forgotten names? 


A thousand times no is the answer, 
Like monuments towering high, 
Their memories and noble life work- 
ings 
Seem reaching from earth to the 
sky. 


Their structures were on firm founda- 
tions, 
No flaw in their walls to be found, 
They mounted the ladder of knowl- 


edge 
Slowly, patiently, up round by 
round. 


Their life work they each took up 
bravely; 
Doing well every task e’er imposed; 
Trusting not to their own 
and wisdom. 
In heaven their faith was reposed. 


strength 


Their lives may be well called exam- 
ples 
For each boy and girl in our land. 
“For life not for school” they had 
builded 
Their characters noble and grand. 
—Daisy Deane in South Dakota Edu- 
cator. 





A VANDAL IN THE LIBRARY. 





Not a noise throughout our dwelling 
Of the urchin’s presence telliag. 

Did he sleep? 
Where had flowi the limp'ed laughier 


Children of the Kingdom. 


DUET 
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Sends his rain and s| 
In the words that like the 
We can slip a 
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pyright, 1898, by Fillmore Bros. 


The above song is taken from “ Fillmores’ Sunday-School Songs,” 


Specimen pages sent free. 





{ We are “children of the kingdom,” 
Let  usshow our Father's like ‘ness in the gen- tle deeds of love, 
There’s a neighbor sad and wea-ry with the bur -den he must be ar; 


. —_— —— 





sun-shine 
help-ing hand 
We can plant un - fa - ding flowers a - long the road. 


Let him fill us  as_ the ‘ 
And to him shall ev - er - last- ing glo - ry be. 


As the gold-en moments fly, 


Se 


——— Seana ees ae a ¢—¢—4—P—4—4—4 
* The alto part of the duet may be sung by 


AND CHORUS. J. H. FILLMORE. 
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° 
and our King who reigns above, 


Je-sus is a rest-ing-place most fair, 
the Mas-ter gov-ern all we do and say 
U Then we’ll surely help each oth-er on the shi-ning upward w: ay, 
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down up -on ous all; 

dews of Dbless-ing — fall. 


be-neath the load; 


wa - ters fill. the sea; 








As thedaysare gli-ding by, We can 
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a tenor. 


just published. 


Address Fillmore Bros., 119 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, O. 








Wont to ring from floor to rafter? 
What I saw a moment after 
Made flesh creep! 


He had rent my Lamb to pieces, 
There was nothing but the fleeces, 
And Horne Tooke , 

He had taken in a twinkle; 
Young 
kle; 


looked old, with many a wrin- 





Other poets, quite a sprinkle, 
Strewed each nook. 


My new Gay was sad, Hood 


And my Bacon sliced and scattered; 
Spoiled my Locke; 
Pollock’s Course of Time had run; 
Browning was indeed quite done; 
Vandal fists had just begun 
IKXnox to knock. 


tattered, 
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The decline and Fall of Gibbon 
Swiftly came; to many a ribbon 

It was rent. 
Steele was twisted; there was pillage 
In my fair Deserted Village; 

Hook was bent. 


Would that I nad caught the rover 
Ere this cyclone had blown over! 

Fateful billo'w! 
There he lies! could I be rude 
On such slumber to intrude? 
Zimmerman on Solitude— 

That’s his pillow! 

—New York Sun. 





A BATTLE PRAYER. 





O God. at whose supreme behest 

The clang of war may sound or 
cease, 

May we but fight that gentle peace 

On Cuba’s isle once more may rest. 


If thought of dark revenge allure, 
Or pride of place, or idle boast, 
In freedom’s name purge Thou our 
host, 
And make their motives just and 
pure! 


Keep Thou our banner free 
Stain, 

Its stripes like rays of morning light, 

Its stars as clear as crystal bright 

As those which deck Thy winter 
train. 


from 


And in the din of war’s alarm, 

When Loves soft voice is hard to 
hear, 

Let tender Mercy hover near 

To drop her two-fold healing balm. 


So shall our country ever be 

The same as when in battle bold 

She fought as giants fought of old; 

But fought for peace and liberty. 
—Francis H. Tabor. 





TAKE YOUR CHOICH. 





Brave Dewey in the dead of night 
Sailed past the fortress of Cavite. 


And when he reached Man‘!a bay, 
Beyond the guns of Cavite, 


He sank the boasted Spanish fleet, 
And then he silenced Fort Cavite. 


The situation is one of gravity 
Unless he takes and holds Fort Cavite. 


—Chicago Tribune. 





THE SPANIARD IN HISTORY. By 
12mo, cloth, 144 
With colored maps of Spain 


James C. Fernaid. 
pages. 
and Cuba. Price 75 cents. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 
To review within the space of oue 
hundred and forty-four pages ile 


eventful history of Spain for twa 
thousand years is no siight underiak: 
ing. 


The author has accomplished it by a 
series of flashlights, bringing out the 
salient features of Spanish character 
as exhibited at critical epochs of Span- 
ish history. We see the Spaniard of 
Roman times; then the Visigothic con- 
querors so irresistibie in their on- 
slaught, so feeble in their decline. W~ 
find developed among them, even ip 
that early day, a bitterness of religious 
persecution such as was then shown 
nowhere else in Christendom. 

The chapters on “The Spaniard io 
Cuba” and ‘The Spaniard in the Phil- 
ippines” show the essential grievances 
that have kept those colonies in per- 
petual revolt. The conciuding chapter, 
“The Spaniard on the Sea,” shows 
how continuously the Spanish have 
been defeated on the ocean by the 
Dutch, English and Americans, as es- 
pecially exemplified in the thrilling 
story of the Armada and in Admiral 
Dewey’s victory at Manila. 

On reading the book, the conclusion 
becomes inevitable that there has been 
a wonderful unity of character and 
purpose in the Spanish race for four 
centuries past, to which the preceding 
centuries were steadily leading up— 
that none of the wrongs and atrocities 
of recent days in Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines are accidents or sporadic in- 
stances of perfidy or cruelty, but the 
direct outgrowth of deeply-rooted 
traits of Spanish character, and that 
as Admiral Cervera recently declared, 
“Spain to-day is the Spain of all time.” 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITY. 
By Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., author 
of “Our Country” and “The New 
Bra.” 16mo, paper, 25c; cloth, 50c 
The Baker & Taylor Co., publishers, 
5 & 7 Bast Sixteenth street, New 
York. 

With the same fascinating presenta: 
tion of facts and figures which made 
“our Country” one of the great books 
of the century, Dr. Strong discusses 
the danger arising from the vast move- 
ment of population towards the cities 
and the growth of their preponderat- 
ing influence in the nation, points out 
the principles which may be applied 
successfully to the solution of the 
great problems of moderu society and 
makes a ringing appeal for action. 





MARTIN LUTHER, the Hero of the 
Reformation, 1483-1546. By Henry 
EB. Jacobs, D. D., LL. D., Professor 
of Theology, Evangelical Lutherap 
Seminary, Vhiladetphia. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

Prof. Jacob’s volume is the first is- 
sue of the “Heroes of the Reforma- 
tion Series,’ which series will be 
edited by Samuel Macauley Jackson, 
Professor of Church History, New 
York University, and will be devoted 
to biographies of the leaders of the 
Protestant Reformation. 

This volume follows the work and 
growth of Luther into the position 
which has given him fame and de 
seribes that position in great fairness. 
The work is well written, car2tully 
edited, gotten up in the highes: style 
of printing and very handsomely illus- 
trated. 





BIRD STUDIES. An Account of the 
Land Birds of Eastern North Ameri- 
ca. By William BE. D. Scott. 166 illus- 
trations from photographs; large 
quarto, leather back; $5. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

In preparing this work, Mr. Scott 
has certainly performed a service that 
will be appreciated by all lovers of 
birds. Of the 150 illustrations many 
occupy full pages, and many show the 
birds in actual life; while in others 
the little creatures lie dead upon their 
backs, passive under the hands of the 
collector and the taxidermist. In either 
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case the pictures are wonderfully life- 
like, so that one may almost take the 
feathered beauties in his hands aud 
stroke them; even the little fledgelings 
in their pin feathers, with their great 
staring eyes and gaping mouths. Nests 
are shown also in great profusion, up- 
en the branches and amidst: the leaves 
where they are ensconced; so that ‘2 
these 350 pages one is admitted to the 
‘very interior of the bird world, and 
has its inhabitants, old and young, 
vocal and silent, all around him. 

The author begins with the country 
house and sond birds that vecupy the 
gardens and the orchards; and strays 
thence through the fields and the mead- 
Ows, past the ponds, to the pastures 
and the woods; with eyes and ears 
open to observe and nove form, color, 
flight, food, mating, incubation, deve!- 
opment, and, in short, all the economy 
of bird life. Everything about birds is 
here represented except color and song. 
These have to be left to the inadequate 
ministry of ‘words. 

Without over-technical the 
work is fully scientific, and passes over 
to the intelligent reader the informa- 
tion familiar to professional oruitholo- 
gists. No work can render better ser- 
vice than this as an introduction to 
the birds of our Eastern American 
fields and forests, and we hope that the 
author’s intention of following the vol- 
ume with a companion upon water 
birds will receive such instant and em- 
phatic encouragement that it will be 
carried promptly into exeeution. 


being 





THD CENTURY ATLAS. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. 
cloth, $12.50; full sheep, $15. 
The Century Company ias come to 

be the home of standard works of ref- 

erence in the English language. Their 
fine series of such works, prepared 
with the utmost care by the most emi- 
nent authorities, is aptly supplemented 
by the recently-issued “Century Atlas 
of the World.” It has been prepared 
under the superintendence of Benja- 
min E. Smith, A. M., managing editor 
of the “Century Dictionary,” and edi- 
tor of the “Century Cyclopedia of 

Names.” In these three works, which 

have been prepared at a labor which 

is almost incalculable, Mr. Smith has 


Price, 


raised for himself a monument of 
which any man might be proud. 

The impression given by the new at 
las is one of completeness—as though 
the final ‘word in that line had been 
said—at least for a long time to come. 
Not that the maps of the world will 
not change, but as a model of the atlas- 
makers’ art, this volume seems to say 
there is nothing more beyond. 

The atlas contains 
maps. 


117 double-page 
It is international in its char- 
acter, giving space in = to 
area to all countries alike. 
Sitates, 


This neces- 
in many cases, giving two or 
more maps to a state or country. For 
instance, the State of New York has 
three double-page maps—one on the 
southern part, one on the northern and 
eastern parts, and one on the western 
part. The maps are abreast of the 
times, with the political divisions ap- 
propriately designated, and small 
towns and villages in type that is legi- 
ble to almost any eye. Two monster 
indexes complete the volunie—one of 
the towns, cities, rivers, mountains, 
etc., of the United States, and the other 
of the same divisions in foreign coun- 
tries. Just at this time when an atlas 
is consulted many times almost every 
day this complee atlas is almost inval- 
uable. 





DANA’S REVISED TEXT-BOOK 
OF GEOLOGY. Edited by William 
North Rice, Ph. D., LL. D 
of Geology, 


, Professor 
Wesleyan University. 

Cloth, 12mo, 482 pages, with copious 

illustrations. American Book Com- 

pany, New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago. 

This is the fifth edition, revised and 
enlarged, of Dana’s Text-Book of 
Geology, which for more than half a 
century has been the standard for the 
study in this country. The editor has 
left unchanged the general plan of the 
book, and preserved, so far as possi- 
ble, the distinctive features which have 
made this a popular and satisfactory 
text-book for high school and elemen- 
tary college work. The book has been 
thoroughly revised, in many parts en- 
tirely rewritten, and a few changes 
have been made in the arrangement. 
The classification of animals and 
p.ants is introduced before dynamical 


geology. In addition to the large num- 
ber of illustrations in the former edi- 
tions, a number of new figures and re- 
vised maps, taken from the govern- 
ment surveys, are given in this edi- 
tion. he theory of evolution receivea 
appropriate recognition, and the bear- 
ing of paleontology upon evolution is 
thoroughly discussed. As Low pub- 
lished the work combines the ripe 
scholarship and profound learning of 
Dana, accummodiated in 
spirit and in fact to the most recent 
researches. 


Protessor 





Kodaks are not permitted within 
sight of the Czar of Russia, and he is 
considered the most difficult man in 
all Europe to photograph. Lilian 
Bell, who is in Russia for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, persuaded the Russian 
otticials to allow her to be an excep- 
tion to the rule, aud she succeeded in 
photographing the Czar so close that 
the Kussian monarch jumped at the 
click of the button. Miss Bell will 
tell how she got her photograph in the 
next issue of the Journal. 





The youngest person who has ever 
illustrated a magazine article is with- 
out doubt the boy whose drawings 
are reproduced in the June Harper’s 
to illustrate an article entitled “A 
Study of a Child,” by Louise E. Ho- 
gun. ‘Lhe author, who is interested 
in the development of the Lew sci- 
euce of infant psychology, studied a 
child who was alluwed lo grow up as 
much as possibie as his own nature 
prompted. He learned to count and 
to write in consequence of a natural 
interest in numbers and letters; and 
almost from intancy he made sketches 
of things he saw. ‘The article is full 
of amusement and is an important 
document in the science of bringing 
up children. 


How’s This! 





We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made their firm. 

WEST & TRUAX. 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale peneatess. Toledo, 0. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and > 
cous surfaces of the system. Price 
per —, — by all “Gruggists. Teet. 
onials f 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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The picturesque features of the 
Spanish war ‘will muitiply with the 
commencement of land operations in 
Cuba, and the artists will doubtless 
find many striking subjects when the 
troopers of Gomez ride with our caval- 
rymen against a common foe. The 





GENERAL GOMEZ 


work of the Harper’s Weekly staff 
steadily maintains its high quality of 
artistic excellence, and this week’s is- 
sue abounds in interesting pictures of 
the war. Among them is an excellent 
reproduction of a photograph of Gen- 
eral Gomez, the famous Cuban leader, 
whose years of patriotic devotion to 
the cause of independence are now 
ebout to be rewarded. 


Ricaard Harding Davis’ first two 
war articles for Scribner’s Magaziue 
appear in the July number. They are 
“The First Shot of the War” and “The 
First Bombardment” (Matanzas), wich 
snap shots of life on the flagship New 
York—Ensign Boone, who fired th? 
first shot to kill, “cleared for action,” 
etc. Mr. Davis will write of the war 
for no other magazine. 





Funk and Wagnalls Company, New 
York, announce that they have ar- 


emai: with Dr. Louis aoe Banks 
to make a series of ten volumes of his 
popular “Friends” books, one volume 
to be issued yearly until completed. 
Three volumes have been published al- 
ready, viz.: Christ and His Friends,” 
“The Fisherman and His Friends,” 
“Paul and His Friends.” The titles of 
the remaining books are to be “John 
and His “Tsaiah and His 
Friends,” “Solomon and His Friends,” 
David and His Friends,” “Elijah 
and His’ Friends,’ ‘Moses and 
His Friends,’ “Abraham and His 
Friends.” ‘This series will be the 
most unique set of revival books 
ever issued. The volumes already is- 
sued are much sought after, and the 
series is bound to yrow in popularity 
as it advances toward completion. 


Iriends,” 


George William Curtis, in an address 
a few months after the death of Low- 
ell, stamped the author’s essay “Dem- 
ocracy” as the clearest and most com- 
prehensive declaration of the essential 
American principles. 

As it is important that the youih of 
the country be taught the true mvan- 
ing of democracy, it is especially fitting 
that it shouid be included in No. 123 
of the Riverside Literature Series 
which has just been published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 

Henry Altemus, Philadelphiia, will 
shortly publish a new nove! by Mrs. 
C. E. Satterthwait, entitled “A son of 
the Carolinas.” The author is well az- 
quainted with the peculiar phases of 
the life and character of the people 
of the Palmetto coast and with their 
habits and dialect. The heroine, a 
bright young Quakeress from New 
York, is a well-drawn character, and 
the Southern hero is forceful, earnest 
and manly. The book is certain to 
strike attention. It is weil worth read- 
ing. Cloth, 12mo, price 50 cents. 





D. C. Heath & Co., publishers, Bos- 
ton, announce Our Feathered Friends, 
a book upon birds, by Elizabeth and 
Joseph Grinnell, who make use of the 
tesults of accurate personal observa- 
tion, and appeal to the fancy and im- 
agination of children in such a way as 
to bring them into sympatietie touch 





with nature. ‘The style is pra to 
children ten years of age. No one can 
read the book and fail to become a 
more keen and intelligent observer of 
lirds and their ways. The illustrations 
are nUMmerous and are in many in- 
stances taken from original photo- 
graphs. The book is in press. 





Mr. Poultney-Bigelow contributes to 
the July number of The Century a pap- 
er entitled “Ten Years of Kaiser Wil- 
helm.” Mr. Bigelow is a personal 
friend of the monarch, and he reiter- 
ates his statement of ten years ago that 
the Emperor has “a Yankee head on 
his shoulders.” ‘The article 1s accom- 
panied by a drawing made by Emperor 
William of “The Ironclad of the Fu- 
ture.” 





The opening article of McClure’s 
Magazine for July portrays the private 
and Official life of President McKinley 
from the first dawn of the war crisis 
down almost to the present moment. 
Only four of our Presidents have had 
to conduct a war; and how President 
McKinley conducts one is here related 
with a most interesting wealth of de- 
tail. The illustrations of the article 
consist of typical war-time scenes in 
the White House and Departments, 
drawn from life, and a number of ex- 
cellent portraits from recent special 
photographs. 





The President on horseback rides 
spiritedly across the cover of the July 
Ladies’ Home Journal under his new 
flag, and his chief characteristics are 
detailed in an illustrated anecdotal 
biography, contributed by his nearest 
and most intimate friends. Very time- 
ly, also, is “The President’s March,” 
composed by Victor Herbert and de 
signed to be played as a compliment 
to the head of the nation whenever he 
appears in public. At this time much 
interest will be taken in the original 
Declaration of Independence, now 
guarded from public gaze, which, with 
the original draft of the treasured 
document, Is photographically repro- 
duced in the July Journal by arrangze- 
ment wiith the State Department. 
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to subscribe. If you need more sam- 
ple eopies, write for them. 
IMPORTANT. 
We find that a few of our. sub- 


seribers still do not understand that 
we send this journal regularly until it 
is ordered discontinued. Of course we 
desire to retain all our subscribers, but 
if you desire to discontinue at any 
time please notify us, paying all ar- 
rearages, of course, and your wishes 
are promptly granted. 





BROWN’S UNIVERSAL QUESTION 
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We fear many do not appreciate the 
great offer we are still making of 
Brown's Universal Question Book, for 
only 25c additional, when you sub- 
scribe or renew. This is not a cheap 
It is well bound in cloth, the 
same that sold everywhere for $1. 
You can have this great book and 


edition. 


this journal one year for only $1.25. 
BOOKS. 





We can furnish any book published 
at publisher’s prices. 

Write us for prices when you want 
a dictionary, flags, 
school clocks or in fact anything for 
We will get 
it for you and save you money. 


eyclopedia, maps, 


yourself or your school. 





We take pleasure in acknowledging 
receipt of a large number of new sub- 
scribers this month through the 
American Magazine League. The 
league is doing a grand work in 
stimulating a taste for knowledge and 
at the same time supplying it in a 
very satisfactory way. ‘The Interna- 
tional Library of Reference is worthy 
of a place in every library and is es 
pecially helpful to the teachers, who 


will find it admirably adapted to their 
needs, 

We hope this good work will con- 
tinue, as all who encourage such en- 
terprises will not only be benefited 
themselves, but enable many others 
to secure lasting benefit also. 

We very cordially welcome this 
large list of new subscribers to our 
circle of readers and hope that the 
American Journal of Education will 
be a welcome companion and helper 
to every one. 





A BIG CUT. 





The chief topic in the magazine 
world during this warm weather is 
the strong bid that Current Literature 
is making for circulation. The belief 
that Current Literature was strictly a 
class magazine became so prevalent 
that the publishers decided to give the 
reading public an opportunity to study 
the numerous departmenis and form 
their own conclusions. To this end the 
Current Literature Publishing Co., 55 
Liberty street, New York, have exten- 
sively advertised that they will send 
Current Literature until January 1, 
1899, for 50c. This hardly covers post- 
age and cost of printing. The regu- 
lar price of Current Literature is 25c¢ 
a copy. This is an offer that should 
find ready acceptance. 





Lectures and Addresses. 

All schools and societies that desire 
a lecture or an address by Aaron D. 
States, Greenfield, should 
confer with him at least two months 
before the fixed date. ‘‘The American 
Torpedo Boat,’’ ‘‘Man’s Inhumanity to 
Man,’’ “Tongues,’’ “The Ridiculous 
and the Sublime,”’ are his chief themes. 


Missouri, 





BUFFALO 
AND RETURN $ J 7.25 
VIA CLOVER LEAF ROUTE. 


Choice of routes, Rail or Lake. Tickets for 
berths on boat furnished before your departure, 
avoids inconvenience and insures good location. 
No other line can dothis. Trains equipped with 
elegant vestibuled sleepers, reclining chair cars, 
(seats free.) and cafe cars. 
route any hour day or night. 


Meals served en 
Tickets on sale 


July 12 to 15, both inclusive, good returning as 

late as September Ist. 
and send deposit to 
J. E. DAVENPORT, Dist. P. A., 

505 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Advise if space wanted, 





Pres 
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THE IDEAL TEACHER. 





BY W. T. WILLIAMS, IN SCHOOL, EDUCATION. 





Let me introduce you to my ideal teacher, who 
came with a trunk full of curiosities. Her com- 
ing, to the wonder stricken pupils, was like the ad- 
vent of Santa Claus to the children of poverty. She 
hung pictures on the wall and she had a wonderful 
bell; it was shaped like a guitar. She was neatly 
dressed and her smiles made us think of all sorts 
of good things. We soon learned to love her. Even 
her reproofs seemed music. What a neat school 
room we had! The stove was blacked and moved 
into the corner. We sung, we marched. Each pupil 
and each grade had a place at the blackboard, and 
each day had something new for us. Our monitors 
gathered our penholders, pencils and ink bottles. 
They brought us our wraps and our dinners. The 
teacher gave to us little ones envelopes with our 


names on the outside, and inside we found letters, - 


words and sentences; yes, and we found many cards 
of different colors, and many figures for our draw- 
ings—all to interest us in busy work. 


We had papers, not slates, to write upon. Each 
day we had a mystery; it was behind a _ curtain 
which concealed a part of the blackboard. In gen- 
eral exercises we guessed what was behind that 
curtain. Sometimes it was a song for us to learn; 
sometimes it was a question for us to answer. 

One day it was a bunch of badges, and we were 
soon decorated with these for not being absent or 
tardy during the month. I may say that there were 
but few truant or tardy pupils that term. Each 
pupil brought drawing paper and the teacher made 
a book of it, and we drew maps upon its pages, or 
else we copied the gems from the authors that we 
had learned; on other pages were the specimens of 
our best penmanship. These books were left in the 
school room the last day as our contribution to the 
work of the school. 

In reading, if a mistake was made, as in pronun- 
ciation, or expression, another pupil was asked to 
correct, and the pupil making the mistake was re- 
quested to read it again. When the teacher wanted 
the attention of the class she said “Listen,” and ev- 
ery eye was riveted upon her. When a pupil went 
out he turned the cardboard, and returning, left it 
as before, and recorded his name as having been 
absent from the room. 


We had a code of signals so we could cemmuni- 
eate with the teacher without speaking. We had a 
quiet school, and system and method characterized 
it throughout. For drill work in arithmetic, we 
found slips of paper with problems upon them on 
the teacher’s desk; we tock one, solved it on the 
board, and if time permitted we got another slip. 
After explanation, the slips were placed in another 
place on the desk. In this way there was no wait- 


ing and no confusion. Some days we spelled in 
class, and other days we wrote our spelling kessons. 
The school was well visited. Parents liked to go 
there as well as did the pupils. The superintendent 
of schools came, complimented the school and said 
that Miss M. used so many expedients. We little 
ones didn’t know what expedients meant; whether 
it meant smiles or frizzes, but we knew it must be 
all right for he called us little ladies and little gen- 
tlemen, and we sat up wonderfully straight, folded 
our arms and looked our prettiest. 

The trustees tried to hire that teacher again; but, 
alas for us, she was married to that superintendent, 
and we didn’t like him as well after that, for our 
next teacher didn’t have as many expedients. We 
learned that expedients meant anything that helped 
the school. 





THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


MARY ELy PAGE. 








The Days of the Week, once talking 
together, 

About their housekeeping, their 
friends and the weather; 

Agreed in their talk it would be a nice 
thing 

For all to march and dance and sing. 

So they all stood up in a very straight 
TOW; 

And this is the way they decided to 
go: 


First came little Sunday, so sweet 
and good, 

With a book in her hand at the head 
she stood; 

Monday skipped in with soap and tub, 

Scrubbing away with a rub-a-dub-dub. 

With board and iron came Tuesday 
bright, 

Talking to Monday in great delight; 

When Wednesday, the dear little cook, 
came in, 

Riding cock horse on his rolling pin. 

Thursday folowed with broom and 
brush, 

Her hair in a towel, and she made a 
rush; 

Friday appeared, gaily tripping along; 

He scoured the knives and then he 
was gone. 

Saturday last, with a great big tub, 

Into which we all jump for a _ very 
good rub. 


Children of the Week are we, 
Happy. busy, full of glee; 

Often do we come this way, 
And you meet us every day. 
Hand in hand we trip along, 
Singing, aS we go, a song. 

Sach one may a duty bring, 
Though it be a little thing. 

—Selected. 
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 Page’s Theory a = @ 
Practice of Teaching. 








This is one of the best of all books for teachers. No | | 


teacher in this country is above David P. Page. He 
will stand as the symbol of Natural Teaching to the 
end of time. His book should be read over and over 
again. It was one of the first books recommended 
by us. We urged its reading by teachers everywhere 
and especially by young teachers. We have circu- 
lated with great pleasure hundreds of copies. The 
book is bound to make its reader grow educationally. 
This work has been adopted by many reading circles 
—more recently in Indiana, Illinois and New York. 
This book has been before the t achers nearly half a 
century but, except in a few details, it is as valuable 
to-day as it was in 1850. 


IT CONTAINS 


Spirit of the Teacher ; Responsibility of the Teacher ; 
Habits of the Teacher ; Literary Qualifications of the 
Teacher; Right Views of Education ; Right Modes 
of Teaching ; Exciting an Interest in Study ; School 
Government ; School Amusement; The ‘Teacher’s 
Relations tothe Parents.of His Pupils ; The Teacher’s 
Care of His Health ; His Relation to His Profession ; 
Miscellaneous Suggestions, etc., besides 110 questions 
and answers on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Bound in Heavy Manilla Paper, 324 Pages. 
By Mail, Postage Paid, - - . 40c, 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Betz’ Physical Culture Gymnastic Course. 


By CARL BETZ. 


Director and Supervisor of Physical Culture in the Kansas 
City Schools, 


This book of free gymnastics gives the 
fundamental principles for the basis of the 
teaching of physical culture. It is the be- 
ginning of a system designed to unfold the 
natural and symmetrical beauty of the hu- 
man body, zucrease moral strength and 
mental power. 

This system is carefully graded, and so 
systematic in plan and order that each and 
every part of the body is exercised and 
trained, but no one part to the neglect of 
another. The system possesses not only 
intrinsic worth, but a perfect adaptability 
to school work. 

This is the most popular system of Physi- 
cal Culture for use in the Public Schools 
now published. 


Free Gymnastics For Graded Schools. Now in 15th 
Thousand. The exercises are such as form a part of the great 
German system, the result of a century’s work of some of the best 
pedagogues, patriots, and statesmen of Germany. New edition. 
Cloth. 160 pp. 

PRICE, = - = - - 75c. 


Gymnastic Tactics contains Marching Exercises, Evolutions, 
Fancy Steps, etc. Avery desirable work. Cloth. 150 pages. 
PRICE, - = = - = 75c. 


Light Gymnastics contains exercises with Poles, Dumb-Bells, 
Rings, Wands, and Indian Clubs. It gives the teacher all the es- 
sentials of exercises with movable appliances, and leads him on 
until he is able to free himself from the text of the book. Full de- 
scriptions, contents, etc., on request. 

PRICE, |= = - = = YTSe. 


Popular Gymnastics; or Outdoor Gymnastics of the 
Playground. For boys and Girls. Now Ready. Nothing like it 
published before in this country. These sports are so grand and 
so heart-cheering that boys of all ages will welcome them. Nicely 
illustrated, full directions, all up to the times, make it a very de- 


| sirable book for every school to have. 


PRICE, ~ 65c. 
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m|UST the Text-book for Schools and Colleges and for use in the Home, in Literary 
jj Clubs, Young People’s Societies, etc. Truly an American work on Literature, giving 
our own great authors the first place, without disparaging or slighting British auth- 
ors, It contains portraits of leading American authors and pictures of their homes; 
discussions of the writings of both American and British authors; biographies, refer- 
ences, criticisms, and choice selections. Also a study of the Bible as a literary work. 
“American and British Authors”’ is immensely popular, and has been adopted for use in the 
High Schools of Cleveland, Ohio, and in many smaller cities in Ohio and other states, also 
in a large number of leading Colleges and Normal Schools, and in many reading circles. 
Full cloth, 344 pages. Price, $1.35. Introduction, $13.20 a dozen, prepaid. 






: 





HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


{From Irish's American and British Authors) 


mM 
i 
; GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS BY DIAGRAMS. Containing 600 sentences diagrammed by the ‘“‘Improv- 
ed Straight-line System,’’ with many notes and explanations. Price, $1.25. 
ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY has been adopted in hundreds of schools, both city and country. 
aN Cloth, 128 pages. Price, 50cents. Introduction, $4.80 a dozen, prepaid. 
TREASURED THOUGHTS. A literary Gem-Book. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 50 cents. se pad 
Light - blue cloth with gold or silver stamp, price 75 cents. Prepaid 
THREE Books—“American and British Authors,” or “Grammar and Analysis by Dia- 
grams,” and “Orthography and Orthoepy” and “Treasured Thoughts,” prepaid, $2.00. 
Two Books—“American and British Authors,” or “Grammar and Analysis by Diagrams,” and “ Orthog- 
raphy and Orthoepy ”’ or “ Treasured Thoughts,” prepaid, $1.60. Address all orders to the author, ao 
PRANK V. IRISH, Columbus, Ohio. 


Write for circulars. 
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RODERICK HUME, 


BY C. W. BARDEEN. 
The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century. 


yea] 


The only story ever written that describes the American Graded 
School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will read 
it during the next few months. 

This is a story of real life in the school andits surroundings, and 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- 
esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 
it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 
book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderick Hume. 


PRICE, Postpaid, - ~ ~~ = 50c. 


WALKS AND TALKS. Pn 


William Hawley Smith. 
a ee Bie ot BOe dk oe Ob oe, } Do 


The author is best known to the educational public by his re- 
markable story, ‘‘The Evolution of Dodd.’? ‘‘Walks and Talks’’ 
will meet the fullest expectations of all who have read ‘‘Dodd.’’ 
The author Walks into schools and many educational gatherings, 
and then taking what he saw as a text, he Talks to vou about it. 
It contains thirty-one talks, most of themto you. Hesays: ‘‘You 
see it is only that which is written or said as strikes you espe- 
cially and leads you to action that is worth writing or saying at 
all.’’ ‘‘It is chock full and brimming over with the best kind of 
sense.’’ ‘‘It is a book of books for all interested in the education 
of children.’’ ‘‘I have just finished reading ‘Walks and Talks’ 
for the second time, with increased pleasure and profit.”” These 
are some of the sayings about it. The one chapter on ‘‘rats’’ 
is alone worth the price asked for it. 


Good paper binding, postpaid, - 30c. 
PRICE : beod postpaid, - - - 65c. 


Trainer’s How to Teach and How to Study 
United States History. 





Proceeding upon the assumption that the student should remem- 
ber Important Facts, the author presents by means of admirable 
Brace Outlines for the Blackboard, A Series of Object Lessons in 
History—Lessons which appeal both to the Eye and to the Under- 
standing. This work also contains a Blackboard Analysis of each 
Topic in United States History, Directions for Teaching and Study- 
ing each Topic, Methods, Written and Oral Reviews, 1,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers on U. S. History, Questions on Individual 
States and Territories, Names and Mottoes of States, etc. It 
teaches a pupil how to study his lesson, how to find the prominent 
facts needed, how to find parallel authorities, how to remember 
dates, etc. The Brace Outlines, which are a prominent feature of 
the work, fix Periods, Dates, and Principles on the Mind with ease 
and photographic accuracy. They give a clear and intelligible out- 
line of all important topics, non-essential details being avoided. 
Many teachers after using this book say they would not do with- 
out it for three or four times the cost. 

Twenty thousand copies sold. The book contains 328 pages. 
and is bound in cloth. ; 

PRICE, Postpaid, . - - = $1.00. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Pub., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


TO 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 


Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


And all points North and East. 


Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars |to To- 
Tedo, Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianap- 
olis, New Buffet Reclining Chair, Cars.: 
SEATS FREE. 

TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








‘THROUGH SERVICE 


—— BETWEEN —— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


——— 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY CHAIR GARS 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


fer— FIFTY CENTS. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


W. S. CHAPLIN, 


LL, D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 


. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S, SNOW, A. M., DEAN, 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
E. A. ENGLER, Pu.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


1, Bachelor of Arts. 

. Bachelor of Science. 

. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, 

. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 

5. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy, 

7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

8. The usual higher degrees, 


-~ oo 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1898. 


Il. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL, 224 Wednesday, Sept. 19-21, 1898. 


OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


ITI. 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrReEcTor. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
Ww. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of 


the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 21 
1898, 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL, 
LEGE. 
1806 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday ang Wednes 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1898. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 
1814 Locast Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wedncs- 
day, Sept, 20 and 21, 1898, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 
Washington Avenue and 19th Street, 
Cc. P, CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for Co'lege, Polytechni¢ 
School and Business. 





Entrance examinations, Monday, Tuesday 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL. 
Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
twenty years old. A three years’ course, in- 
cluding English Studies, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern- 
Making, Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 


Entrance examination, Friday, Sept. 16, 1898. 


IX. 


Beaumor ' 


MARY INSTITUTE. 
and Tecust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
‘ Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, S*pt. 20 and 21, 1893. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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Size. |Price}] Size. Price] Size. Pried Size. | Price 

Write for art aa ache 
Price List 2x3 feet'$ 1 00] 5x8 feet $4 00} 8x12 feet $ 7 8%{10x20 feet $15 25 
2%x4"* 1 2% 5x10 “ 4 751 8x15 ‘ 9 5O2x20 “ | 18 O 
to 3x5 “| 2006x9 “ 490] 8xi6 “ 22 5u 
3x6 “| 2856x10 “| 5 45) 9x15 “ « 197 09 
J.A.Joel 4x6 “| 2805x12 “ 6 45) 9xi8 “ « | 32 50 
ie 4x7 “| 320) 7x12 ‘“*| 7 45/10x15 “ “ b 42 50 
& Co 4z8 * | 350 7x14 “ | 8 20}10xI8 “ * | 51 00 
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88 Nassau St., New York. BEST ALL-WOOL U. S. STANDARD BUNTING. 





Lowest Prices in the U. S. 


Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 
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Do You Know 


THAT THE 





DIRECT TO THE GROUNDS 
OF THE 
Omaha Exposition? 
Double Daily Service, 
Elegant Equipment, 
Reduced Rates. 





See Agent for further information, or 
write General Passenger Agent. 


Cc. G. WARNER, 


W. B. DODDRIDGE, 
Vice-President, 


General Manager, 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
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WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA and TH! NORTHWEST; 

MICHIGAN, CANADA, THE NORTHEAST, EAT 

and SOUTHEAST, and COLORADO, CALI- 
FORNIA, OREWON and THE WEST. 


—~ —— 





...SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS... 

| ST- LOUIS an CHICAGO. 

ST. LOUIS an: KANSAS CITY. 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. 


Only Stene-Ba!lasted Track. No Dust. 
Beautiful Pallman Compartment Sleepers. 
ace Reclining Chair Ca:s, tree of 
Extra Charge. 


Between 
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Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 


Gen, Western Pass. Agt., 
216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. HILTON, 
Gen. Agt., Pass. Dep’t, 
9th, Main and Delaware Sts., Kansas City, Mo 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt., 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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